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Rudolf Duhrkoop 


E. O. HOPPE, F. R. P. S. 


HE career of Diihrkoop illustrates once again the triumph of mind 
and will over adverse circumstances, for fortune by no means played 
the fairy godmother to him. He was born sixty years ago, at Ham- 
burg, of parents in the middle-class of life; and in the now far- 
distant days when he first saw the light, not only was photography ranked low 
as an art, but among his people art, generally, was looked upon with indifference, 
contempt or even antagonism, as a useless (or still more a sinful) superfluity, 
and certainly unprofitable as a “‘bread-earning”’ calling. His progress is all the 
more remarkable from this fact, which should be kept prominently in view. 

After an uneventful youth he became a soldier and passed through the stir- 
ring times of the Franco-German War of 1870-71. Returning to civil life, up to 
his thirty-fourth year he was a retail tradesman, and it was during the last few 
years of this calling that he took up photography as an amateur. By a lucky 
turn in the wheel of fortune (though perhaps it might not have seemed to him 
so then) he was enabled to relinquish the counter for the camera. 

He had had up to that time no professional training whatever, nor had he 
worked in any studio, starting on his career only from what he had learned in 
books and from his own experiments. But this self-education was, after all, 
the best education, for I unhesitatingly ascribe it to this reason that he has kept 
his own individuality with such strength and freshness. For a little, however, 
his feet were set in the miry ways of the conventional pot-boiling likeness-taker, 
with the traditional head-rest and painted background, and there are dim, half 
mythological stories of his supplying the soldiers — his clients — with min- 
iature copies of themselves at so much per dozen for presentation to those dam- 
sels with whom they ‘walked out,” the uniform being considered as of more 
importance even than the likeness itself. His customers, civil and military, 
however, were all startled one day, when they beheld, instead of the smirking 
resemblances of themselves in the showcase outside the studio, a notice signed 
by Diihrkoop, announcing that henceforth his portraits would be taken in a 
different style and by a different method, as his former work was entirely wrong. 
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R. DUHRKOOP DR. VON NEUMAYER 


With characteristic originality and a Luther-like courage, he had nailed 
his articles of belief to the door, for all men to see. It has ever been his constant 
maxim since that ‘‘you have to advertise yourself if you want people to know 
what you can do.”’ I would like to mention here that the one fact about Diihrkoop 
which stands out prominently above the rest is that he is the pioneer of artistic 
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R. DUHRKOOP A REMINISCENCE 


portrait-photography on the Continent, having raised it from the mechanical 
commonplace level it was formerly in. 
- For the first two or three years he received little or no encouragement. 
During this time, and for some years subsequently, he visited exhibitions and 
attended art-lectures. He got into touch with and was influenced by Lichtwark, 
the well-known art-critic, whose lectures he attended. With the intuition of 
genius he recognized at the outset that his guides in the difficult path of pictorial 
expression must be the great masters of painting, and there is no doubt that they 
have greatly influenced his artistic development. They taught him the extreme 
importance of the study of composition — of the careful placing and balance 
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of lines and masses. From their study also he derived one of his chief character- 
istics — effective and beautiful light and shade; for with all the joy of a true 
artist he delights in beautiful harmonies of chiaroscuro. But, above all, they 
taught him the inestimable value of the personal vision in art, and that an artist, 
if he wishes to do really valuable work and to progress, must be true to his own 
impressions. 

So, flinging off the worn-out garments of conventionality and tradition, 
he stood a free man — free to study and interpret nature with his own eyes and 
brain. Thus, to-day he works by no fixed rules or precepts, unconventionality 
of treatment being one of his most distinctive attributes. For instance, due 
partly to the influence of Herrn Lichtwark’s lectures, he was led to abandon 
the taking of portraits in the usual photographic studio and to take them in an 
ordinary room. So he went to his sitter’s houses, or took them in the open air. 
Up to that date, too, figures when taken in the open, with a landscape, had 
been but an accessory, the landscape being the dominant feature; now he re- 
versed this, making the figures predominant and using the landscape simply as 
a background. In these two original ways his first triumphs were made. In- 
stead of using papers with a high gloss he printed only on matt surface papers. 
But his artistic instinct prevented him from falling into the extremes of eccen- 
tricity on the one hand, or that coldly correct photography which expresses no 
emotion and is one of the signs of the non-artistic temperament, on the other. 
For all true art is fundamentally a matter of feeling, and, given a certain power 
of expression, the man who feels will always do better work than the man who 
remains cold and unmoved. And it will easily be seen that the secret of Diihr- 
koop’s versatility lies in the fact that his aim is to express to others the delight 
that he himself takes in the particular beauty or character of each sitter. 

When he exhibited for the first time, in 1899, at Hamburg, he received the 
gold medal, the highest distinction. In the course of a few months medals and 
distinctions of all kinds poured in upon him. His success was no doubt in great 
measure due to the personal note. His charm of manner and conversation are 
such that he can entertain a roomful of people for hours; he brims over with 
youthful energy and spiritual vitality, and his admiration of the fair sex, expressed 
in terms that would in any other man seem dangerously bordering on extrava- 
gance and absurdity, ensures their good-will and sometimes invaluable codper- 
ation. On an exhibition of his work being opened, he delivers a lecture about 
himself and his methods, often traveling hundreds of miles to do so. In these 
lectures the ordinary or “glass-house” photographer, with his cut-and-dried 
methods, comes in for some trenchant criticism; and, to make use of a vulgar but 
expressive term, “he rubs it into them” with no sparing hand, accusing them of 
artificiality and, most hideous crime of all, the use of the painted background. 

In 1900 he was officially sent by the city of Hamburg to the International 
Exhibition at Paris, but on his return he confessed himself disappointed. In 
1901 he visited London for the first time, where he saw the work of our leading 
amateur, by which he was influenced so far as tone-values and pictorial compo- 
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sition were concerned. In 1904 he was sent again by the city of Hamburg to the 
St. Louis Exposition. While in America he visited the studios of such leading 
American photographers as Pirie McDonald, Mrs. Kasebier, Julius Strauss 
and others. This journey proved very beneficial in developing his reputation 
and popularity among photographers there, one result of which was his election 
to honorary membership in the Photographers’ Association of America. In 
1903 he exhibited at Leeds for the first time. 

I will now touch briefly on his methods of work. He has two studios — 
one in Hamburg and the other in Berlin — alternately superintended by him- 
self and his daughter, a lady who has inherited very much of her father’s gifts, 
and who is his chief and most skilful assistant; and one can oftentimes trace 
her influence in the prints made in Diihrkoop’s ateliers. Both his studios, un- 
like those of most photographers, are really nothing more nor less than two 
magnificently decorated and furnished rooms, of large proportions and with an 
ordinary window-light, but very high up. There is none of the usual photo- 
graphic accessories, not even a camera — Diihrkoop and Frau Doiez, his daugh- 
ter, receive their clients in one of the rooms as they would an ordinary visitor, 
and Diihrkoop at once engages in an animated conversation with prospective 
sitters. Well dressed, bright, alert, with all the freshness of perennial youth, 
he discusses his interesting subjects, and at a certain signal from him one of his 
many assistants comes from an antechamber with a field-camera on an ordinary 
tripod, and places it in position. Then, with all the fine craft of a finished man- 
catcher, when Diihrkoop, by his fascinating manner and genial fire of neatly- 
placed compliments, has got the sitter off his guard and the transcendent mo- 
ment arrives when he shows himself at his very best, Diihrkoop suddenly steps 
back, and before the victim can again dissemble, the exposure (and an exposure 
it often is in both senses) is made. He never makes less than eight exposures, 
one after the other, in different positions. This his critics might regard as a 
sign of weakness, but he rightly says the sitter’s individuality is not exhausted 
in one photograph only. He delivers his prints in various processes, one being 
printed in platinum, another in sepia, another in carbon, and so on. He also 
makes a great point of the mounting of his prints, because he says that the 
mounting is the éoilette of a photograph. 

When fifty-three years of age he started to learn photogravure, going as a 
pupil to the technical school to master that art. He then established a special 
photogravure-printing department at his Hamburg studio, and proceeded to 
publish three large folios of prints from photographs taken by himself. One 
folio was devoted to ‘‘Hamburg’s Prominent Men and Women of the Twentieth 
Century;” the second he entitled ‘‘ Men of Mark,” and the third comprised the 
members of the Royal College of Science, Berlin. Although he has no objection 
to travel hundreds of miles to lecture before an art society on photographic 
matters, he refuses to act as a judge, his excuse being that one man should not 
judge the work of hundreds of others; and he has done this only three times in 
his life, under circumstances he could not avoid. His interest in schools of pho- 
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tography is very great, and he gives them all possible help. His own assistants, 
of which he has about twenty, he draws from among the best pupils of that 
school in which he is most interested. 

Having said this much about the man and his methods, I should like to call 
attention to a few characteristic examples of his work, which display in the most 
salient manner those qualities for which he has become famous. As I mentioned 
before, he has raised portrait-photography from the mechanical commonplace 
level to a higher artistic one, and I can hardly choose a more powerful example 
than his portrait of Dr. Neumayer to illustrate this statement. It will be seen 
here how Diihrkoop uses light and shade to bring out with startling force the 
fine character of his sitter and the dignity and beauty of old age — a result which 
he gained only by much labor and experiment. The print, too, has all the depth 
and delightful mystery of a head of some Jewish rabbi by Rembrandt —a 
quality in nature which this painter was the first to express with fidelity and 
fulness. Amateurs and professionals alike too often forget that art is the ex- 
pression not of things as they are, but of things as they appear; and the outlines 
— to use a convenient convention — of surfaces are being continually lost or 
merged into other surfaces. But the knowledge that the artist has of the actual 
shape of the object hinders him from seeing it as is really appears, until long 
practice enables him to gain the necessary freshness of vision. It was some cen- 
turies, indeed, before artists realized this quality in nature at all — even nature- 
painters like Botticelli or Raphael failed to grasp it. But in art it is an additional 
source of power; for besides being true to nature, it arouses our curiosity and 
stimulates our imagination. And this Diihrkoop knows very well. 

As a contrast to the foregoing, I would like to draw your attention to another 
head by Diihrkoop, entitled “‘A Reminiscence,” as attesting his versatility and 
again his wonderful mastery of light and shade; but here it is not used to bring 
out character, but to express poetry — the poetry of sorrow — and human emo- 
tion. The few faint streaks of light in the background, put in with all the re- 
straint of a true artist, add immensely to the suggestion of sadness. Mystery is 
again used with telling effect, and the general breadth and suppression of unim- 
portant detail increase the sense of solemnity and gloom. But this is a rare mood 
in his art, and a still rarer one in his life; for he says his soul is getting younger 
and more beautiful every day, and he has all the spontaneous gaiety and irrespon- 
sibility of a schoolboy. To bring his body, which is unfortunately growing older, 
into harmony with his soul, which is growing more juvenile, he resorts to every 
sort of exercise, such as Sandow-developers, facial gymnastics, and even rolling 
on the floor. At a certain studio where he saw a portrait of a lady friend of 
mine who is a world-famed dancer, he became so enraptured at the sight of her 
that he commenced the Salome dance, imitating the movements of her face and 
hands so perfectly that only the characteristic costume was lacking to complete 
the illusion. 

But returning to our examples of his work, the picture of a mother fondling 
her child illustrates Diihrkoop’s power in seizing subtle expression and express- 
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R. DUHRKOOP MOTHERLY LOVE 


ive action — a phase of his art in which he has gained many of his chief victories, 
and in which he possesses an acuteness of artistic vision sometimes amounting 
to inspiration. Exactly the right moment has been seized — the slightly pet- 
ulant expression of the infant being well contrasted with the soothing express- 
ion on the face of the mother. A pictorialist has only one brief moment to tell 
his story, and how much depends on his choice in selecting the most vital things 
to say init! This int may also be recommended for study because of the com- 
position of the light and shade. Unlike the first two, it will be noticed that the 
masses of highest light are not on the faces, but on the garments — an effective 
arrangement, of which the old masters frequently made use. 

In the field of domestic scenes, or “genre,” as it has been called, Diihrkoop 
has also won success. It is rarely found that the photographer or portrait-painter 
becomes at the same time the exponent of domestic scenes, although many of the 
great painters enlivened these works by introducing episodes from every-day 
life. Men of the calibre of Terburg or Metsu, however, have shown us what 
pictorial beauties can be evolved from the kitchen or the parlor. Owing to the 
technical limitations of photography in the higher walks, this class of subject 
is particularly suited to it, and the domestic scene here presented shows how 


much can be done in this branch by photography. By that gift of the true 
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artist — the power of imparting dignity and interest to commonplace subjects — 
Diihrkoop has endowed a scene which seems almost unpromising in its simplicity 
with unusual attractiveness. Of drama there is little or nothing, or of the com- 
mon (or household) kind. The gentleman, judging from his position and ex- 
pression, is in the hard and calculating frame of mind of men who have not yet 
dined; while the lady seems to calculate also — on the chances of success she 
stands for that new hat after the coffee. The poses and lighting well illus- 
trate Diihrkoop’s unconventional treatment, yet the composition is harmonious 
and well balanced, the strongly-lit head and hand of the man being sufficient 
counterpoise to the rich curves and luscious sheen of the lady’s exquisite dress. 
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The light middle-tone of the sofa connects the two figures; and although it is 
quite to one side of the picture, it will be noticed how important a part the hand 
of the man holding the cigarette plays in the composition. Diihrkoop’s secret, 
perhaps, in this, as in other pictures, is his power of looking at the scene as a 
whole and accentuating those large facts which give to it vitality and beauty. 
He holds that the surroundings of one’s daily life form the best backgrounds for 
portraits, and that it is ridiculous to vignette or color a photograph. 

“The Dreamer” is a portrait of a head that Watts would have loved to 
paint, and which, with a greater technical range, he would no doubt have treated 
much as Diihrkoop has done. This is one of the most masterly photographic por- 
traits we have seen. The expression on the face recalls that of the wonderful 
head by Vandyck of the so-called Gervatius; the scholarly brain is visibly thinking 
behind those deep-set eyes — the eyes of the seer and the dreamer of dreams. And 
so small a mass as the slight towering of the head adds greatly to the expression 
of thought. The hands, also, are so posed as to become almost as indicative of 
strength of character (mark the will-power expressed by the thumb) as the face, 
and yet so as not to become over-prominent, but rather to supplement it. And 
it will be seen that it is Diihrkoop’s method throughout his work to make the 
hands an integral but subordinate part of the interpretation of character. He 
has wisely kept the coat in this portrait as broad as possible, the pure white 
strips of collar and cuff supplying the necessary staccato notes in the composition. 

In this last example it is possible to trace the influence of Vandyck in 
Diihrkoop’s work, and it can be seen that he has solved Vandyck’s secret of 
imparting a certain courtly grace and aristocratic bearing to the head of his 
model. Too often the ordinary photographer has but one set lighting for every 
sitter; but here it will be seen that Diihrkoop recognizes how important the 
lighting of the face and the pose of the head and eyes are in expressing char- 
acter, and how carefully he has studied them before making the exposure. 

I cannot but conclude this appreciative article with a hope that in the near 
future the spirit of Diihrkoop’s endeavor may become more universal among 
photographers; that the mechanical and rule-of-thumb methods may pass away, 
and that the pictorialist may combine more of the artistic spirit with the per- 
sonal vision in his art. 


O PRODUCE BEAUTIFUL WORKS THE SOLE CONDITION 

NECESSARY IS THAT WHICH THE GREAT GOETHE INDI- 
CATED: FILL YOUR MIND AND HEART, HOWEVER LARGE, 
WITH THE IDEAS AND SENTIMENTS OF YOUR AGE, AND THE 
WORK WILL FOLLOW.—H. TAINE. 
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Photography Profitable 
PHIL M. RILEY 


MATEUR photographers who 
practise the art purely for the 
love of it are constantly asking 
the editors of PHoro-ERA how they can make their cameras pay the cost of 
maintenance by making occasional pictures in leisure time which can be sold for 
one purpose or another. I. W. Blake briefly outlined the principal ways of doing 
this in PHoro-Era for March, 1908; but there is such a steady demand for in- 
formation of this nature that it seems advisable to go into at least one field sug- 
gested by her a little more thoroughly. As associate editor of PHoro-Era I am 
in close touch with the photographic needs of publishers of books and maga- 
zines, advertisers and advertising-agencies, and it is the possibilities for the 
amateur photographer in supplying these needs which I shall discuss here. 

The amateur who has become proficient in the use of his camera can in the 
production of prints of this nature find congenial employment for leisure time, 
an easy way of increasing his income and, if he develops an aptitude for the work, 
an effective means for creating a name for himself. Several have already essayed 
this line of work in an amateur way, have been successful and have continued 
on a more extensive scale as professionals. Many others might be equally fortu- 
nate if they would only take the initial steps. 

A very interesting and profitable field which wide-awake camerists can 
enter successfully is the making of photographs for advertising-purposes, whether 
it be adopted only as an occasional source of extra spending-money or as a reg- 
ular department of the photographic profession. The connection between 
photography and advertising is daily becoming closer and more intimate, as an 
analysis of the advertisements in current periodicals will show. Agencies and 
advertising-managers of magazines are constantly in search of good ideas for 
their clients, and they, as well as the manufacturers themselves, are almost always 
glad to consider material of a novel and artistic character which is likely to pro- 
duce business. Moreover, the prices paid for such photographs are much greater 
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in proportion to the actual amount of work performed than in any field other than. 
the higher grade of pictorial photography for book-illustration or the art trade. 
Now pictures for advertising are of two kinds: either they have no relation 
to the advertisement, but serve to attract attention to the copy, or else they illus- 
trate the article or proposition given publicity. In the former case good portraits 
of beautiful women and cute children are always in demand, particularly if 
made along original lines which will catch the eye and still be in good taste. The 
power of appeal in the better class of such pictures cannot be denied: every 
whole-hearted American, man or woman, loves children, and the right sort of 
juvenile photographs are sure to sound a responsive chord in the breasts of 
nearly all who see them; likewise, the beautiful woman, in picture as well as 
actuality, will have the attention of the men, and, through envy if for no better 
reason, is likely to secure more than a passing glance from the women —nor 
should it be supposed that from a psychological standpoint this isan unfavorable 
mental attitude to create in effecting the sale of toilet preparations, for instance. 
Turning now to the more important side of this work, there are a great 
many of the products advertised which seem to call for illustration in order to 
present them to the prospective buyer in an attractive manner. What experienced 
manufacturer would think of advertising an automobile, motor-boat, phono- 
graph, typewriter, desk-lamp or even a shoe without adequate pictorial illustra- 
tion? Here is presented a big field for the camerist with ideas and the ability to 
execute them. If the resulting photographs, like those intended only to attract, 
are of a striking or original character, so much the better; but here the all-im- 
portant qualities are that they shall illustrate plainly and artistically the form, 
character and uses of the product and, above all, shall create in the mind of the 
possible buyer a desire to possess it because of the pleasure or comfort it will give 
him, the benefit or saving he can derive from it or some similar reason. Thus it 
becomes apparent that the camerist must evolve an idea before making a photo- 
graph — must hit upon some clever way of setting forth the merits of the product 
clearly and concisely — must, in fact, design the advertisement. This does not 
mean that the entire copy must be prepared, but only the head-lines or principal 
catch-phrases which show the application of the picture. If one has ability as a 
writer of advertisements, and cultivates it, the result may be a permanent posi- 
tion with some agency. In any case, it will be found a help in disposing of pho- 
tographs. Likewise, a knowledge of the use of pencil and brush is of the 
greatest assistance. Ordinarily, the photographs and material furnished are 
placed by the agency or advertiser into the hands of an artist, who prepares the 
design for the engraver. The camerist who can do this work himself can com- 
mand a higher price and can often effect sales because of the convincing quality 
of the finished advertisement when the photograph alone would not receive at- 
tention. The manner of application is in this way seen to be quite as important 
as the photograph. 
Manufacturers of cereal foods are now among the most extensive adver- 
tisers, and with this article is reproduced a photograph which is adaptable 
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to their needs. This sleepy girl with the bowl in her lap shows the content 
which follows the eating. It is along the more artistic lines now being employed 
by many concerns, and would make an effective advertisement when properly 
treated. The little girl at the telephone, by H. L. Bradley, reproduced in PHoro- 
ERA last month, might be saying, “Mamma forgot Cream of Wheat, but we 
want it.” The frontispiece of the May issue is equally adaptable. Advertising 
of just this sort is being used by several firms to keep well-known products 
constantly before the public in an attractive way. 

The camerist who with pencil and brush can give his work the right setting 
can find a ready sale for a still more decorative and artistic class of photographs 
to be used as magazine-covers. Not that the completed design is any more essen- 
tial here than in advertising, but, as in that field, the finished copy ready for the 
engraver makes a stronger appeal to the publisher. No more than a cursory 
glance at any well-stocked news-stand is necessary to show that a great many 
magazines devoted to architecture, gardening, outdoor life, recreation, science, 
current events, music and many other subjects are using photographs regularly 
on their covers; and this same survey will also serve to show something of the 
character of the work desired. 

The design should, of course, be in keeping with the nature of the magazine 
on which it is to appear; it should be timely or seasonable and, above all things, 
striking; it must attract the casual observer and effect a sale. Simplicity, strength 
and boldness are the qualities desired; dainty designs are usually a failure on 
the news-stands. There is always a tendency to overload the photograph with 
too much material and unnecessary detail. Designs made up of the fewest num- 
ber of parts or accessories are usually the most successful. 

There are now so many magazines devoted to such a variety of subjects 
that practically every phase of nature or life and effort as we know them presents 
endless possibilities if treated in a striking manner. That one quality must be 
kept constantly in mind. A recent issue of a magazine devoted to the stage had a 
beautiful four-color portrait of Mary Garden, the operatic singer, for its cover. 
Many photographs of this vocal artist have been published, but none has attracted 
so much attention as this. The first day it was displayed in the Boston Subway a 
group could constantly be seen about it. A striking, unconventional, yet artistic 
pose was the reason for it all. Another magazine, devoted to engineering, re- 
cently had for its cover a photograph of workmen joining steel beams near the 
top of the Singer Building several hundred feet above New York City. They 
were placed boldly near the top of the picture-space, while below, through the 
few narrow beams which supported them, could be seen a wonderful panorama 
of America’s greatest city. It made one fairly gasp even to look at it. Not long 
ago a scientific journal had on its cover a picture of a wireless telegraph operator, 
his face illuminated by the weird light of the spark from the instrument before 
him. Still another similar monthly showed the car of a dirigible balloon with 
the helmsman just ahead on the flimsy platform, the great gas-bag above and a 


marvelous view far below. These examples represent the more dramatic of 
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timely covers, many of which could be made by but few camerists. A large 
number of magazines, however, require only seasonable subjects, or those in 
keeping with their contents. These can be quite as striking and effective in their 
treatment as the more unusual designs. Flowers and fruits treated in a decora- 
tive way, scenes of sport and recreation, child-life at home — all these subjects 
and many others can be used by a great many magazines. 

As examples of this sort of covers I have a vivid recollection of three recent 
magazines. One of them showed a young man and woman shooting the rapids 
of a Canadian stream in a canoe. The figures were placed high at one side of the 
picture, while dashing diagonally across to the opposite lower side was a mass of 
swirling water. Another design represented a fisherman standing alone in a boat 
with one hand holding his rod — bent almost double by a bass still splashing 
the water in his struggles for freedom — and with the other attempting to net 
him without breaking the rod or capsizing the boat. In both the excitement was 
intense and the composition such that the covers were very effective. For an- 
other cover a little clump of flowers growing on the bank of a tiny stream fur- 
nished the only material, yet the composition was so bold and unusual that it 
was one of the best covers of the month. ‘‘The Master of Hounds,” by Percy G. 
Farquharson, would make an attractive cover if printed in four colors. 

Thus it can be seen that the field is large and the work profitable. Good 
finished designs usually sell for about $25; but rates vary from $10 to $100, ac- 
cording to the quality of the work and the reputation of the artist. Notwith- 
standing these fair prices and the increased demand for such work, there is still 
a lack of photographic designers who have new ideas. 

Of a similar nature are the covers of catalogs, and the field of work along 
this line which may be done for manufacturers and advertising-agents is prac- 
tically unlimited. They both want new ideas and are willing to pay well for them. 

Turning again to the magazine field, it must be remembered that there is a 
big demand on the part of illustrated magazines for photographic page-decora- 
tion. Department headings, head and tail-pieces for articles, require horizontal 
panels in great variety. These must be in harmony with the accompanying text, 
but a perusal of any magazine will furnish a clue to the sort of material which is 
likely to have a ready sale. At the beginning and close of this article are ex- 
amples of this sort of work. Contents and inside title-pages also furnish oppor- 
tunities for decorative treatment, and magazines devoted to country life, gardens, 
recreation and the like can always use good photographs and designs. Flowers, 
grasses and trees are especially adaptable, but several magazines devoted to 
yachting regularly demonstrate the decorative possibilities of marine photog- 
raphy. In fact, the right person will find the proper way successfully to make 
and apply photographs of almost every sort which have an illustrative value. 
As a suggestion in this particular branch this month’s contents-page has been 
set in decorative style, making use of a spray of lilacs, which seems timely. It 
should be remembered, however, that many magazines have large pages and the 


decorative possibilities are correspondingly greater. 
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Most magazine publishers to-day are book publishers as well, and this 
opens up another practically untilled field which is quite as important as maga- 
zine work. Here, again, covers must be had, and there is opportunity for more 
conventional and artistic designs. The book, unlike the magazine, is not sold by 
its striking appearance, but rather upon the reputation of its author and as a 
result of the advertising given it. Thus it is that book-cover designs are usually 
of a high order of excellence and in very good taste. The ordinary brass book- 
stamp may be taken from a photograph practically the same as from a drawing, 
and photographs which are desirable for use in this way are always in demand; 
likewise photographs for inside title-pages and lining-papers for the bindings. 
Another form of cover, often seen, consists of a half-tone reproduction pasted into 
a plate-sunk panel on the cover. This style is particularly applicable to books of 
travel and other photographically illustrated narratives. In this connection it 
may be well to mention that those who have good views of interesting localities 
should send specimens to publishers who are likely to want them. Oftentimes 
photographs by amateurs possess much greater local color and poetic charm 
than the average professional views which it is often found necessary to use. 

The highest type of photographic work for publishers is the illustration of 
poems, essays and novels. The former we often see in the form of decorative 
magazine pages such as have often appeared in PHoto-ErRA, but the latter has 
been done successfully by only a few. The right person will one day make his 
fame and fortune by it, for there is no reason why a photographic Christy, Gibson, 
Parrish or Lyendecker should not spring up among us. The field is a vast one; 
its possibilities are unlimited. The best possible equipment is necessary, pro- 
fessional models, many accessories and marked ability; but the successful pho- 
tographic illustrator will have plenty to do, as have the successful artists of the 
pencil and brush. 


DR. P. W. BURKE SUNSET 
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Enlarged Copies Direct 
A. E. SWOYER 


N the career of every amateur photographer there comes a time when he 

wishes to copy something — painting, etching or miniature. If the sub- 

ject is large, or if the photographer is equipped with a copying-lens and a 

camera of unusual bellows-draw, the subject need have no terrors save 
those of exposure. But should he wish to copy a miniature, for example, and has 
at his disposal only the regulation hand-camera, he will find the copy obtainable 
so small as to be useless. 

Some time ago I had occasion to make a number of copies of an old daguer- 
reotype, but possessed only a Premo No. 4 and an assortment of Kodaks with 
which to do the work. Viewed through the ground-glass of the Premo, the 
limited bellows-capacity of which fixed a limit of about six feet as the nearest 
that I could place the lens to the original in order to get a clear copy, the daguer- 
reotype appeared of about the size of a large pinhead. Obviously this would not 
do, and recollecting that my Kodak portrait-attachment, if slipped over the reg- 
ular lens, would give a combination of shorter focus, I placed it in position 
for trial. Although this arrangement enabled me to work within about three 


Fig. 1 


Fig. 2 Fig. 3 
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and one-half feet of the original, and the resultant copy was a trifle larger than a 
postage-stamp, I decided to make one more trial for a direct full-sized copy 
rather than consider bromide enlarging. 

A three-inch reading-glass was obtained, placed between the original and 
the lens — and the object was attained. By placing the glass at different distances 
from the original, copies of a degree of magnification limited only by the size of 
the glass were obtained. This is perhaps more clearly shown in the illustrations, 
which are offered not as models of technical perfection, but as slight hints of 
what may be accomplished. Figure 1, about one-fifth size, shows the largest 
sharp copy obtainable with the regular lens; Figure 2, about three-fifths size, 
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is the largest obtainable through the use of the portrait-attachment; Figure 3, 
one and two-fifths the size of the original, is the copy made using both reading- 
glass and portrait-attachment; this copy might easily have been made larger by 
the use of a glass of greater diameter. 

In copying by this method, only two factors are likely to cause difficulty; 
namely, the variation in exposure due to the different magnifications, as well as 
to the absorption and refraction of light by the additional lens-surfaces; and, 
secondly, the necessity of securing perfect parallelism of original, reading-glass 
and lens. Exposure is a variable factor effected by lighting, color of original and 
size of copy desired; but as a rough guide I may say that the illustrations accom- 
panying this article were made from a clear black-and-white original lighted by a 
single Welsbach “Reflex” burner, and on Hammer’s ‘“‘Slow”’ plates required 
exposures at {/8 as follows: Figure 1, one minute; Figure 2, seventy seconds; 
Figure 3, eighty seconds. 

The second difficulty, i.e., securing parallelism between the various objec- 
tives, may be as readily overcome. My own work along these lines being only 
occasional, I find that a pile of books on a drawing-board or square table against 
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which to stand the original, and an empty ink-bottle to serve as a stand for the 
magnifier — the whole being trued up by means of triangle and T-square — 
gives sufficiently good results. For the man who intends to do this work regularly, 
however, a stand made as shown in the top plan and horizontal sketches will be 
found a great saver of both time and plates. In these sketches, A is the base- 
board, having the strip M nailed on as shown. The front of the camera-bed 
should be flush with this strip when copying. B isa slide having the back-board 
C perpendicular to it, to which the original may be fastened. D isa slide arranged 
to work to and fro in B, and having the hole H for the reception of the handle of 
the reading-glass. After the glass has been once adjusted in this hole, it is a 
great aid in future work to mark on the handle of the glass to correspond with the 
marks shown at e; this enables the glass to be readjusted exactly at any time. 
Although from the description of this stand it may seem complicated, it is 
in reality very easy to make, and has the added advantage that, if made in suffi- 
cient length, it can be converted into an enlarging-easel for use with a lantern 
by the removal of the slide carrying the reading-glass. This method may not ap- 
peal to the average amateur; but to the man who delights in experiment and in 
the adaptation of the means at hand, it will, I think, prove an interesting novelty. 
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On the Rendering of Color-Values 


GEORGE H. SCHEER, M. D. 


LITTLE more than a year ago the world was startled by the an- 
nouncement of the discovery, by the Brothers Lumiere, of a process 
which made it possible to photograph objects in their natural colors. 
It is safe to say that since the introduction of the dry-plate, no other 
discovery created such an amount of excitement in the photographic world as 
did this one. By some the announcement was hailed with open joy, as they saw 
in it long-awaited realization of the dream of photography in colors: others 
frankly expressed their incredulity, for, if the reports were true, it meant the 
accomplishment of the apparently impossible. As the details of the process 
were published and examples of the new color-photographs were exhibited, all 
doubts as to the feasibility of reproducing objects in their natural colors, by 
purely photographic means, were dispelled; at the same time, the publication of 
the full details had the effect of considerably cooling the ardor of the too en- 
thusiastic, for those to whom the first announcements of the Lumiéres’ wonder- 
ful discovery had opened up vistas of an endless variety of color-photographs 
of every variety of subject were naturally disappointed when the limitations 
of the Autochrome process became known. 

Though a true color-process in every sense of the word, the Lumiére meth- 
od in its present state of development can find only a very limited application. 
Its chief drawbacks are two in number: the colored image rests upon a fragile 
glass support and can be viewed only by transmitted light; and the exposure 
necessary is so long as to confine its application to a very small variety of sub- 
jects. Moreover, the cost of the Autochrome plates is such as to keep them out 
of the reach of a large number of amateurs. 

At the present time we look upon the Lumiere process, not as being the 
final and complete solution of the problem of color-photography, but rather as 
representing the most advanced step in that direction. 

There are other processes for producing photographs in colors, such as the 
Thames and Omnicolore, as well as the old process of multiple printing in gum- 
bichromate and the more recently introduced pinatype and oil-pigment processes; 
but each of these is fraught with considerable technical difficulties, while the 
multiple gum and oil-pigment processes call for a high degree of skill and a 
training in the proper handling of pigments which very few, indeed, possess. 

The possibilities, in skilled hands, of the multipie-gum process are splendidly 
exemplified in the work of Henry Ravell, of Mexico City, whose exhibit in the 
Fifth American Salon will prove a revelation to all who are fortunate enough to 
see it. But while his work compels admiration, it is safe to say that few will 
have the temerity to try to follow his lead; for so exquisitely perfect is the color- 
work, and so manifestly the handiwork of a genius, that seeing it is calculated 
to discourage rather than to inspire would-be emulators. 
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After this brief survey of the present status of color-photography it must 
be evident to the reader that the solution of this knotty problem is still far from 
being accomplished; for until we are able to produce with ease and certainty, 
on paper or some similar support, any number of prints in colors, we cannot 
consider the problem as solved; and any process that falls short of this end will 
find only a limited field of usefulness. 

But while we have yet no universally-applicable system of photography in 
colors, we have at least the means for rendering true color-values in monochrome. 
Though the Lumiere process is extremely interesting from a scientific point of 
view, the perfection of color-sensitive plates marked an advance of far greater 
importance in a practical way. It does not speak well for the progressiveness 
of the amateur that such a great majority still fail to avail themselves of the 
splendid opportunities offered them by the orthochromatic plate. To realize 
the full possibilities of orthochromatic photography it is necessary only to study 
the work of modern pictorialists as exemplified in the exhibitions, such as the 
annual photographic salon and the various high-grade competitions. Among 
these pictures one will find every variety of sky represented, but he will not find 
a single one in which the sky portion is represented by blank white paper unless 
the subject happens to be a brightly sun-lit mist picture. 

It is only a few years back that even the best workers produced pictures 
in which the sky was almost invariably the white paper of the printing-stock. 
This was due partly to faulty technique in developing, which resulted in rather 
inordinate density in the high-light portions of the negative; but the chief blame 
for those atrocious skies was to be laid to inherent defects in the ordinary (un- 
corrected) dry-plates then in use — defects so vital as to make it practically 
impossible to obtain anything approaching true rendering of color-values by 
their use. 

We learned in our high-school physics that white light is really a mixture 
of seven colors — violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange and red; that these 
different colors depend upon differences in the wave-length and therefor in the 
rate of the vibrations which, upon striking the sensitive nerve-endings of the retina 
of the eye, produce the sensation of color; that objects have the power to absorb 
some of the colors of the spectrum and to reflect others, the reflected waves in 
each instance determining the color of the object: thus an object which appears 
yellow to the eye absorbs all the waves except those that produce the sen- 
sation of yellow, the latter waves alone being reflected — an object which ab- 
sorbs none of the rays but reflects them all will be white, while one that ab- 
sorbs all the light rays and reflects none will appear black. In considering the 
subject of the action of light upon a photographic dry-plate we need to deal 
with only three of the colors of the spectrum, the so-called primary colors: red. 
blue and yellow. Given these three colors, we may, by variously combining 
them, produce all the other colors. 

Almost every photographer, no matter how limited his experience may be, 
knows that colored objects do not photograph as they appear to the eye when 
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the ordinary plate is employed. It is a matter of common knowledge that blues 
are rendered much lighter and yellows much darker than they appear, and that 
reds reproduce as black. In other words, the ordinary dry-plate does not see 
these colors as our eye sees them; it is, if we may use the expression, apparently 
color-blind. This brings us to the subject of the actinic value of light. Actinism 
may be defined as that property of light which enables it to produce chemical 
changes; it is by virtue of this property of light that the ripening apple turns red, 
the cheek exposed to it tans, and colored objects fade in the sun; it is this same 
actinic action of light that effects the invisible chemical changes in the silver 
salt of the dry-plate emulsion which determines the amount of reduction that 
will subsequently take place in the developer. All rays of light possess actinic 
powers, but they vary greatly for the different colors; thus the red rays are so 
weak in actinic action that they have practically no effect upon an ordinary dry- 
plate, and for that reason red is employed as a safe-light in the dark-room. Gen- 
erally speaking, the actinic value of the different colors of the spectrum is in- 
versely proportional to the wave-length and directly proportional to the rate of 
vibration of the rays. Since the red has the slowest rate of vibration and the 
rate increases toward the violet end of the spectrum, it follows that the actinic 
value of the various colors increases likewise as we approach the violet from the 
red end of the spectrum. The actinic value of the different colors does not cor- 
respond to their luminosity value or their apparent brightness to the eye; thus 
a deep ultramarine will reproduce much lighter than a bright orange when 
photographed on an ordinary dry-plate, though, of course, to the eye the latter 
is very much the lighter of the two. 

Having thus briefly reviewed the philosophy of light-action, let us now 
turn to the practical consideration of the subject of the rendering of color-values 
in photography. It is the aim of the serious worker to reproduce his subject 
truthfully in his picture; in other words, to represent it just as the eye sees it. 
Under certain conditions this is a comparatively easy matter, as, for instance, 
when photographing during a fog, for the all-investing vapor blots out all color 
and reduces everything in the view to various tones of gray. So, too, when the 
trees are bare and a covering of snow invests the landscape and gray clouds hide 
the sun completely, we have once more a view composed of grays. In photo- 
graphing along the seashore, where the view is composed of blue sky and blue 
water, and of white sand strongly illuminated by the sunlight, it is likewise not 
difficult to obtain correct values. In the first two instances we have really a 
view in monochrome, while in the third case mentioned the actinic value of all 
the component parts of the view is practically identical. Under the conditions 
named, the actinic value of every portion of the view corresponds precisely to 
its luminosity, or apparent value, and an ordinary dry-plate will answer the 
purpose quite satisfactorily; but take a subject in which are found colors widely 
varying in actinic value and use an ordinary dry-plate on it and the resulting 
photograph will be a self-evident libel of the truth. Let us take the case of an 
ordinary landscape consisting of a brook with grassy banks in the foreground, 
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some trees in the middle distance and a blue sky above. If we photograph such 
a view we time our exposure so as to have it approximately correct for the green, 
that being the predominating color of the view. Now the actinic value of green 
is quite low as compared with that of blue, and the inevitable result is that the 
blues in the view, the sky and its reflection in the water, will have received many 
times their proper exposure and will print as white paper. If, on the other hand, 
we try to equalize matters by cutting down the exposure, excessive contrast in the 
view-portion of the picture will result, owing to under-exposure of the greens. 
If we have a landscape with clouds and time it properly for the view, there will 
be at best only a faint suggestion of clouds in the picture, because the white of 
the clouds and the blue of the sky are so nearly of the same actinic value, and 
both are so greatly over-exposed, that the differentiation of their relative tones 
is lost in the blocking up of the high-lights. It is possible to get very excellent 
cloud-negatives on ordinary plates if the exposure is timed accordingly, but the 
exposure in this case is so brief (perhaps one-twentieth or even less of the normal) 
that the view itself is represented only by clear glass in the negative. Such sky- 
negatives are, of course, useful only for printing skies into pictures that would 
otherwise be bald-headed. This method of obtaining skies was the method of 
necessity until within the last few years; but printing-in skies is such a bother- 
some process that it will never be the method of choice with the modern worker. 
Now then, if the ordinary plate proves inadequate to render blue and green 
even approximately true in value, what can one expect when browns and reds 
are added, thus giving the whole scale of actinic values to cope with? To at- 
tempt to render color-values with an ordinary plate, where the colors in the sub- 
ject vary considerably in actinic powers, is to attempt the physically impossible. 
(To be continued next month, describing the bathing of ordinary 


plates so that they will render color-values correctly.) 
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EDITORIAL 


Lessons To Be Learned by the Tourist 


"| A HE photographer who shall have his first taste of European travel this 
summer has but small conception of the joys that await him on the 
other side. There will be revelations, too, and many. Wise, indeed, is 

he who will acknowledge the superiority of European culture, good breeding, 

temperance and thrift. In matters of commerce, alone, and methods of procur- 
ing business, Germany will be a revelation to the American observer. It is, more 
particularly, the works of the great masters in art by which the visitor will be 
most deeply impressed. The portraitist will scarcely recognize in “The Lesson 
in Anatomy” and “The Night-Watch” the master, whom, through poorly- 
executed photographic or half-tone reproductions, he had learned to identify 
only with the extremes of light and shade. In these and other representative 
works of Rembrandt the enlightened photographer will find that his illustrious 
guide to portraiture did not, as he had ignorantly imagined, completely suppress 
every suggestion of the human figure below the head after the manner of certain 
practitioners who impute this senseless style of lighting to the great Dutch 
master. Again, the practitioners who cannot escape the influence of the pre- 

Raphaelite school will discover that their impressions gained through wretched 

and misleading half-tone prints are far removed from the truth, when they gaze 

upon such pictures as “The Blessed Damozel” and “Ecce Ancilla Domini.” 

Erroneous ideas concerning the coloring of the works of the great masters, 
imparted through so-called facsimiles in color, either in loose form or contained 
in cheap, inferior art-publications, will be forgotten when the student beholds 
the original pictures in the great art-galleries of Europe. He will learn speedily 
to discriminate between first-class copies in monochrome or color and _ those 
worthless reproductions which, in his ignorance, he eagerly bought at home. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that many a treasured work of art has been 

hopelessly ruined by time, physical action or bad restoration, notably “Mona 

Lisa” and “The Last Supper,” by Da Vinci; “The Assumption of the Virgin,” 

by Titian, and “The Adoration of the Shepherds,” by Correggio. These works, 

together with many others too numerous to be mentioned here, afford no concep- 
tion of the draughtsmanship, power and harmony of color and beauty of ex- 
pression of their creators. The student should turn, therefore, to others of their 
works, which, while perhaps less popular, are, at least, in a fair state of preser- 
vation. What is probably the finest Luini in existence is “The Marriage of Saint 

Catherine,” in the Poldi-Pezzoli Museum, at Milan. It still retains its pristine 

freshness and beauty. All pictures are not what they seem, for many attributed 

to the old masters are nothing less than forgeries or painted by inferior artists. 

Of the thirteen Raphaels in the Louvre only five are genuine. Nor are the other 
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art-galleries — great and small — immaculate in this respect. These false pre- 
tensions are due to the rivalry among the great art-repositories of Europe. 

It thus behooves the picture-lover to be prepared for these disappointments, 
to be able to view the art-treasures of the Old World with a fair degree of intel- 
ligence, and not to rely entirely upon the prejudiced opinions set forth in local 
hand-books or official catalogs. Trustworthy books on the subject are not lack- 
ing, and the editor has more than once urged his readers to pursue such a course 
of preparatory study. It is time well spent, as experience will show. 


With the Compliments of the Publisher 


HERE is a saying to the effect that imitation is the highest form of 
flattery, the truth of which is manifest in nearly everything we do. 


This faculty of imitation is as natural to most of us as the act of breath- 
ing. In many cases it is highly desirable, for the national traits of a people are 
expressed by uniformity in speech, dress and customs. The perfect imita- 
tion of objects often becomes a dubious practice, if done with intent to de- 
fraud by passing the imitation for the genuine, such as money, gems, signatures 
and works of art. In the fine arts—painting, music, poetry and the drama— 
imitation is often so closely allied to plagiarism as to be practically synony- 
mous with it. When it is transferred unconsciously the imitation is charitably 
termed “reminiscent;” if done intentionally the act becomes theft. While the 
imitation may be obvious enough, it is often hard to decide whether it was in- 
sensible transmission or deliberate seizure. 

A certain well-known photographic writer has been known to “lift” whole 
chapters from the works of others. One of our American cotemporaries detected 
the abstraction in time and promptly rejected the proffered manuscript. There 
are many budding authors, oblivious to what has been written on photographic 
topics these many years, who are similarly gifted. Original matter, even if it 
require to be edited, is preferred by publishers. But back to our muttons! 

Thus, one by one, the features which have made PHoto-ERA what it is to- 
day are meeting too kind a reception at the hands of our cotemporaries, by be- 
ing adopted without due credit. Several years ago PHoTo-ERA published an 
original, pictorial design to serve as a contents-indicator. This design must 
have possessed uncommon merit, for it was immediately appropriated by an 
English cotemporary. Improvements in our several departments were simi- 
larly honored, in turn, by appreciative photographic journals. The department 
“Our Illustrations’”— original with PHoro-Era in the completeness of its intel- 
ligence — has been very generally applauded. Our cotemporaries, both native 
and foreign, were quick to perceive its importance, and, one after another, 
they are adopting it. Among the publications which have thus complimented 
Puoto-Era is The Amateur Photographer, which introduced this feature in 
its issue of March 23, 1909. We shall endeavor to bear our honors modestly 
and, not resting content with the successes which, apparently, we have achieved, 
continue to improve our publication to the best of our knowledge and ability. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Our frontispiece, by Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr., 
was inspired by a few simple verses in a book of 
child’s poems by an English poet. Mr. Eicke- 
meyer does not recall the author, but the lines 
impressed him strangely and he became pos- 
sessed of a desire to picture it. That he has suc- 
ceeded in an eminent degree no one will question. 
The composition is eloquent in poetic feeling and 
pictorial beauty. Data: Noon; Seed 26 x plate, 
8 x 10; $ second exposure; lens of 14-inch focus 
devised by Mr. Eickemeyer. 

The salient features of R. Diihrkoop’s ad- 
mirable portrait characterizations have been so 
carefully pointed out by Mr. Hoppé in his article 
of appreciation that further critical reference 
here is unnecessary. All were made with a 
Voigtlander and Sohn Heliar lens of 36-inch fo- 
cus, f/4.5, on Seed plates. 

“Dr. von Neumayer.” Data: September, 
3 P.M.; clear; 4 seconds; Edinol developer; plat- 
inum print. 

‘‘A Reminiscence.” Data: February, 1 P.M.; 
rainy; flashlight; Edinol developer; carbon print. 

‘What Will He Say?” Data: February, noon; 
clear; 4 seconds; Edinol developer; platinum 
print. 

‘Motherly Love.” Data: May, 2 P.M.; open 
air; 1 second; Edinol developer; platinum print. 

“The Dreamer.” Data: February, noon; 
clear; 4 seconds; Edinol developer; platinum 
print. 

“Miss R.” This strikingly beautiful art- 
study was made in England at the studio of Mr. 
E. O. Hoppé when Mr. Diihrkoop was visiting 
him last year. The strong lines of the picture 
could hardly be improved, while the arrange- 
ment of masses and breadth of the whole effect 
are equally pleasing. One seldom sees a more 
convincing example of the effectiveness of a large 
hat with which to set off the features of a young 
woman. Data: February, 11 A.M.; clear; 7 sec- 
onds; Edinol developer; platinum print. 

K. Theodor Krantz has given his flowers a 
dainty treatment which suggests one of the many 
possibilities in page decoration. No data are 
available. 

“The Master of Hounds,” by Percy G. Far- 
quharson, furnishes a good example of moving- 
objects pictorially treated. It is a subject which 
will appeal to many, while the quality of the 
work in composition and technique is of a high 
order. Data: morning sunlight; Dallmeyer 
lens, 6$-inch focus, £/8; second exposure; 
Seed 27 plate; M. Q. developer; Royal bromide 
sepia enlargement. 

In “So Sleepy” Katherine Bingham has given 
us a subject arousing the sympathies of almost 
everybody. It is thoroughly unconventional, 


yet wholly in good taste; and this fact, added to 
the boldness of the surroundings, lends to it a 


striking charm which greatly adds to its effect- 
iveness. The white cap is unfortunate with this 
pose of the head. No data are available. 

“Sunset” is a well-composed little scene by 
Dr. P. W. Burke, the silhouette effect of the 
trees against the glowing sky being very deco- 
rative. No data are available. 

Howard S. Adams, a disciple of the focal- 
plane shutter, has picked up a great many 
amusing genre pictures at the seashore, but 
““Happy Childhood Days” is one of the best. 
His little models &re quite unconscious of his 
presence, and this gives spontaneity to an other- 
wise admirable print. Data: August, 9 A.M.; 
hazy; Cooke lens, Series II., 8.1-inch focus; 
zoo second exposure; Eastman Extra Rapid 
plate; tank development; bromide enlargement. 

“Busy Hours on the Meadow” is a dainty 
little panel, and possesses the good quality of 
unity so often absent in sheep pictures. The 
grouping is such that, in the absence of strag- 
glers, one thinks not of individual sheep, but of 
the flock as a whole. Our record of just who the 
maker, J. E. G., may be has been lost; but we 
shall be glad to give full credit if he will reveal 
himself. No data are available. 


OUR MONTHLY CONTEST 


UNDOUBTEDLY, the ‘‘ Winter Scenes” competi- 
tion drew the largest number of prints ever re- 
ceived by PHoTo-ERA for a monthly contest. 
Of them all there was no question that D. F. 
Boyden’s “‘Snow-Shoe Tracks” was the most 
original and striking, besides having marked 
pictorial qualities. The sky is a cold one, while 
the trees and snow both have a wind-swept ap- 
pearance. The location of the tracks and prin- 
cipal trees is excellent, as is the breadth of the 
whole effect. Data: February, 4 P.M.; sun ob- 
scured by clouds; Goerz Celor lens, No. 7, 14- 
inch focus; Standard Orthonon plate; pyro-soda 
developer; gaslight print. 

“Tl dégéle,” by V. R. Cunningham, depends 
to a great extent upon the picturesqueness of 
the scene, although it has been handled with 
consummate skill. An Autochrome of this sub- 
ject under the right conditions would be beauti- 
ful indeed. Data: April, 9 A.M.; good light; 
Barnet Ortho plate; second exposure; lens 
at £/8; rodinal developer; bromide enlargement. 

“A Winter Afternoon,” by Clayton P. Cham- 
berlain, has the true winter spirit. Without the 
figures the landscape would be attractive, but 
with them the picture is placed on a higher plane 
as a work of art. The lighting and texture of 
the snow are highly commendable. Data: Feb- 
ruary, noon; bright light; Goerz lens, Series ITI., 
No. 3, £/22; 2 seconds exposure; filter; Seed 
Ortho plate; M. Q. developer; Special Rough 
Velox print. 
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Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO- 
ERA is the official organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, 
although advanced camerists are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. 
The aim of the association is to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and 
criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal correspondence. Membership is 
free and may be obtained by sending name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin 


Send a stamp for complete prospectus. 


STUDIES IN COMPOSITION 
THE LINE 


ArtTHuR Dow defines painting as a “Space 
Art.” This clever definition applies equally, if 
it is not more apropos, to photography. Within 
the boundaries of a photographic plate, and 
governed by the angle of his lens, the amateur 
must so arrange the lines, shapes, spaces and 
tones as to produce a result which shall pass the 
muster of art criticism. 

The linear character of the objects photo- 
graphed and their arrangement in the space 
allotted for their portrayal determines the artis- 
tic merit of a picture, all other things being equal. 

The lines themselves have individuality irre- 
spective of the objects which they outline. 

The perpendicular line is known as the line of 
dignity or severity. 

The horizontal line is the line of repose, and 
is exemplified in restful landscape scenes where 
the horizon line is low; and stretches of marsh 
and meadow, or of winding brook or lowly 
valley, give the impression of peace and quietness. 

The waving or curved line is called the line of 
beauty, and is the line which expresses grace and 
action. The curve is regarded as inherently 
beautiful and an element of graceful forms, and 
is usually employed in a curve of double flexure 
or bend. 

The diagonal line conveys the effects of per- 
spective. The broken or abrupt line gives the 
impression of force or power. The waved line 
suggests movement, and also indicates the direc- 
tion of the movement. 

An excellent object-lesson for the amateur to 
determine the value of the lines in his photo- 
graph is to make an outline drawing of the prin- 
cipal objects in his picture and see what rela- 
tions the lines drawn bear to the pictorial com- 
position. ‘The outline of objects is the begin- 
ning and end of art; in fact, art is said to have 
had its very first manifestation in a lover drawing 
on a blank wall the outlines of his sweetheart’s 
shadow — the first line drawing. 

The lines in a picture must have a certain re- 
lationship to each other. To illustrate this point, 
study the picture in the April PHoTo-ERa en- 
titled ““By London’s Waterway.” This picture 
would have been practically without artistic 
merit were it not for the figure of the man at the 


edge of the river in the foreground. Without this 
figure the near and farther banks of the river 
running from side to side of the picture would 
have seemed to have been isolated from each 
other and there would have been a complete 
absence of composition. The figure seemingly 
joins the two parts of the picture by introducing 
a connecting-line. 

A picture sent in for criticism by a member of 
the Guild is a vivid object-lesson in the opposi- 
tion and diversity of lines. The picture is a bit 
of mountain and lake scenery. In the foreground 
is a line of marshy ground, then a small space of 
clear water, next a line of water-plants running 
from side to side of the print. The white water 
of the lake stretches beyond, on the further edge 
of which is a thick growth of pine trees, while in 
the distance is the outline of a mountain. At one 
side of the picture are two trees, and at the other 
a fallen tree, making still other and opposing 
lines. An outline drawing of the objects in this 
picture shows that the lines bear no relation to 
each other and are simply distracting to the eye, 
which seeks in vain a resting-place. 

In direct contrast to this picture is one which 
was reproduced in the February number of 
PxHoTO-ERA, entitled “A Foggy Day.” This is’a 
simple composition, but it is an excellent object- 
lesson of the harmony of line to produce an 
artistic effect. 

One might make decided progress in the study 
of lines, by outlining in water-proof ink the princi- 
pal parts of a photograph, then bleaching the 
print, leaving only the lines themselves. In this 
way one would learn to see lines as well as ob- 
jects when composing a picture on the ground- 
glass. 

Studying one’s photographs from the “line” 
point of view gives one an insight into harmo- 
nious composition which cannot be obtained so 
well in any other way, and one finds that the 
most satisfactory and the most artistic pictures 
are not those of conflicting lines, but those in 
which the leading lines and forms continually 
recur throughout the composition. 


The optimistic man is he who believes this 
country will be on its plane when he and his are 
gone. 
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DEVELOPMENT PAPER HINTS 


GASLIGHT and bromide prints should not be 
dried by heat. When the print is taken from the 
developing-tray and rinsed it should be placed 
face down in the fixing-bath, turned once or 
twice and then left face down during the fixing. 
Markings on gaslight prints may be removed by 
rubbing the print when dry with a bit of ab- 
sorbent cotton dipped in methylated spirits. 

To convert a bromide print into a line-drawing 
go over all the parts which are to be retained with 
a pen and water-proof ink. When the ink is per- 
fectly dry dissolve the rest of the image by 
placing it in any good reducing-bath. An ounce 
of hypo, ten grains of ferricyanide of potassium 
and five ounces of water is a good bath for this 
purpose. If it works too slowly double the 
strength. Ammonium persulphate may also be 
used, but this is more apt to stain the print than 
the other bath. 

To give a grained surface to a bromide or 
platinum print lay it face down on a piece of 
sandpaper and put into a letterpress for a few 
minutes. 


THE GREATEST TELESCOPE IN THE 
WORLD 

ALL the members of the Guild must be inter- 

ested in the great reflecting-telescope — the 

largest one in the world — which was safely in- 


stalled on the top of Mount Wilson, California, a 
short time ago. 

The designer of the telescope is Professor 
G. W. Ritchie, and its entire construction has 
been under his direct management. The glass 
for the lens was cast at the St. Gobain works near 
Paris, France, sent in the rough to the United 
States, ground in the Yerkes Observatory, and 
the final polishing and silvering done in Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

The surface has been brought as near perfec- 
tion as possible, for its greatest error is computed 
to be only one-millionth of an inch. All the 
machinery used in the polishing was made spe- 
cially for it by Professor Ritchie, and the 2,800 
square inches of the lens-surface are practically 
without a flaw. The lens itself is five feet in 
diameter, eight inches thick and weighs two 
thousand pounds. 

For astronomical purposes the telescopes in 
use have been refractors, but this new lens is a 
sixty-inch reflector. With a reflecting-lens the 
light does not pass through it at all, but the lens 
reflects the image. This lens, therefore, is, in 
reality, a magnificent mirror, and reflects the 
images caught upon its surface into a group of 
smaller mirrors, and from the smaller mirrors 
are made the photographs of the celestial bodies 
that come within the radius of the mighty lens. 

Five smaller lenses, each sixteen inches in 
diameter, comprise a part of the equipment, two 
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of which are planes, and three have convex hyper- 
bolic surfaces. The big lens itself has a convex 
parabolic surface. 

The polar axis of the lens weighs over four and 
one-half tons, and the movable section -weighs 
twenty-four tons. The friction of its movements 
is reduced to a minimum by having this rotating 
weight float in a mercury bath instead of resting 
on bearings, thus allowing this ponderous instru- 
ment to be moved easily by a slender boy. The 
largest telescope in the world is so arranged that 
it moves the most easily. 

An immense driving-clock six feet high, with 
its worm-gear ten feet in diameter, moves the 
telescope to correspond with the movements of 
the earth, thus keeping the telescope pointed at 
the same object for any number of hours. Four- 
teen motors are used to produce the different 
motions. 

To those of our readers who are not familiar 
with the method of photographing the stars, it 
might be well to say that the negatives often re- 
quire an exposure of three or four nights in order 
to get a distinct impression. The telescope is 
adjusted to the speed of the object being photo- 
graphed — or to its apparent speed — the clock- 
work keeping it moving as the planet or star 
moves, and, if it is necessary to continue the ex- 
posure for succeeding nights, the telescope is 
simply placed in position and the plate again ex- 
posed to the object. A fine picture of nebule 
was made at Harvard on four successive evenings 
with a total exposure of almost fourteen hours. 

So delicate an instrument needs to be sheltered 
carefully, and this new rival in the telescopic 
world is housed in a building and dome intended 
to be perfectly air-tight. The amount of material 
used in its construction weighs over two hundred 
tons, and its double walls are protected from the 
rays of the sun by an outstretched canvas, while 
the temperature is regulated by a refrigerating- 
plant run by a special dynamo, 

Let us see what this wonderful lens is expected 
to do in the way of further revelations of the 
mysteries of the heavens. Our naked eye dis- 
tinguishes stars of the sixth magnitude, a twenty- 
four-inch reflector shows stars of what are classed 
as of the eighteenth magnitude, and this sixty- 
inch reflector is expected to bring within range of 
vision stars as low as the twenty-fifth magnitude, 
while the makers of this great lens expect still 
more marvelous disclosures than have yet been 
made by any of the instruments which have re- 
corded so faithfully the marvels of the heavens. 

And when we consider that all we know of the 
worlds floating above us is due to the science of 
photography, we not only have a greater respect 
for the science, but are proud that we are en- 
rolled among the ranks of its followers. 


Remember, when the artist and subject are gone 
the photograph lives. Hence use only the best 
materials. If you don’t know where to find them, 
consult PHOTO-ERA. 


The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints jor competition to PHoTO- 
Era, The Round Robin Guild Competition, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


PRIZES 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: ‘Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning pictures, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention, and will be awarded a year’s 
subscription to PHOTO-ERA, to be presented by the 
recipient to one of his friends not already a sub- 
scriber. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be 
bought for the amount of the prize won. 


RULES 


1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHoTO-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium, 
mounted or unmounted, may be entered, but 


C. P. CHAMBERLIN A WINTER AFTERNOON 
THIRD PRIZE — WINTER SCENES 
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they must represent the unaided work of the 
competitor. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoTo- 
ERA standard. 

4.A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s 
name, address, Guild number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the name of the competition for which 
it is intended, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, developer 
and printing-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoto-Era. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
each case being given to the maker. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 
May — “‘Farming-Scenes.’’ Closes June 30. 
June — ‘‘My Favorite Poem.” Closes July 31. 
July — ‘‘Outdoor Pastimes.”” Closes August 31. 
August — “At the Seashore.” Closes Septem- 

ber 30. 
September — “General.” 
October — “‘ Vacation-Scenes.”’ 

ber 30. 
November — “Glimpses of Foreign Lands.” 

Closes December 31. 
December — “Self-Portraits.” 


ary 31. 


1910 

January — “My Favorite Photograph.” Closes 
February 28. 

February — “Decorative Treatment of Trees.” 
Closes March 31. 

March — “The Seasons.” Closes April 30. 

April — “Downhill Perspective.’”’ Closes May 
31. 

May — “Sunlight and Shadow.” Closes June 30. 

June — “Landscapes with Figures.” Closes 
July 31. 

July — “ Marines.” 

August — “In the Country.” 
ber 3o. 

September — “General.” Closes October 31. 


AWARDS — WINTER LANDSCAPES 

First Prize: Dwight F. Boyden. 

Second Prize: V. R. Cunningham. 

Third Prize: Clayton P. Chamberlin. 

Honorable Mention: John F. Jones, J. H. 
Field, Ernest M. Astle, B. V. Sweet, George 
Alexander, William Spanton, Eben T. Wood, 
H. Y. Siimmons, C. W. Christiansen, George J. 
Mason, A. Leonora Kellogg, H. L. Standley, 
E. P. Farrill, T. L. Mead, Jr. 

Highly meritorious work which made a strong 
appeal for honorable mention was submitted by 
George H. Scheer, M.D., Charles A. Muller, 
Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Rawson, F. F. Sornberger, 
Paul Lewis Anderson, Mata Westerman, Bea- 
trice B. Bell, Mrs. Alice T. Foster, George Bau- 
man, J. H. Jost. 


Closes October 31. 
Closes Novem- 


Closes Janu- 


Closes August 31. 
Closes Septem- 


Answers to Correspondents 
Readers wishing information upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
Fiint WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Ifa personal reply is desired, a selj- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


G. C. HeatH.— The German periodical 
about which you ask is not translated into Eng- 
lish, though occasionally articles from it con- 
sidered worth while are found in the magazines. 

WILL W. E. Vaughan kindly send correct ad- 
dress to the editor of the Guild? Member- 
ship card sent was returned unclaimed. 

Dora SmitH.— The abrasions on the films 
which you enclose seem to have been caused by 
carelessness in the washing or in the developing. 
Films will bear a great deal of rough usage, but 
when the gelatine becomes softened too much 
then they mar or tear easily. There is noremedy 
for the injuries these films have received. 

F. D. S.— The yellow stains may be removed 
from your negative by soaking it in a solution 
made as follows: 1 ounce of sulphite of soda; 9 
ounces of water; 5 drops of sulphuric acid. Use 
rubber finger-tips or a plate-lifter in handling 
the plate. Leave in the solution until the stain 
has disappeared, then wash well and dry. 

D. FRED. AREND.— See answer to Willis O. R. 
The iridescent stains on the negative may be re- 
moved by rubbing lightly with chamois dipped 
in alcohol. 

J. H. Dean.—A restrainer which gives soft 
contrasts is made up of 100 grains of bromide of 
potassium, 30 grains of iodide of potassium and 
4 ounces of water. Use this in place of the plain 
potassium solution. Place your plates directly 
into the developer; do not soak them before de- 
veloping. The non-curling films do not need 
soaking. The object of soaking the films was to 
straighten them out so they would not curl in 
the developer. 

ELLEN A. P.— Negatives faded by intensify- 
ing with mercuric chloride may be restored by 
placing in a solution of Schlippe’s salts — fifteen 
grains of the salt to an ounce of water. A simple 
way to dissolve hypo is to put it in a cheese-cloth 
bag and pour boiling water over the bag. The 
crystals will dissolve readily and the solution will 
be clear, the bag retaining whatever impurities 
were in the hypo. 

S. A. F.— The proportion of Rodinal to use 
in developing is one ounce of the Rodinal to 
twenty or twenty-five of water. For an over- 
exposed plate use fifteen ounces of water to one 
ounce of Rodinal and add a few drops of bro- 
mide of potassium solution. For under-exposure 
use one ounce of Rodinal to forty of water. If 
time-development is to be practised dilute with 
eighty ounces of water. To stop development 
place the plate in a solution made of five grains 
of citric acid to each ounce of water. 
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L. B. STEVENS.— Sulphite of soda either in 
powder or in solution decomposes rapidly when 
exposed to the air. In using the sodas, if your 
formula calls for four ounces of crystals and you 
wish to use the anhydrous, then use two ounces 
of the anhydrous, which will give you the same 
proportion as the crystals in your solution. 

H. Etzis.— Use a combined bath for the 
prints made on Whatman’s paper sensitized with 
the plain silver solution. Do not print very much 
deeper than needed in the finished print, as the 
color does not fade in the bath. Try the P. M.C. 
bromide paper in the heavy rough. You can get 
a fine print on this paper from the negative of 
which you enclose a proof. 

Amos W. AND OTHERS. Among the weeklies 
that use photographs are Leslie’s Weekly, New 
York, Buffalo Express, New York Evening Mail, 
New York Commercial Advertiser, and St. Louis 
Star. Many of the periodicals use amateur photo- 
graphs, and you can doubtless find a good market 
for your prints, provided they are all as interest- 
ing as the one sent for criticism. 

Cart M.— In making flower-studies you will 
find it an advantage to have the prints made in- 
doors, as one can then adjust the lighting much 
better than when the pictures are made in the 
shadow of a house, as you suggest. In arranging 
the flowers use the same rules of composition as 
apply to landscapes and figure studies. Have the 
flower far enough from the background so that 
the texture of the background is out of focus. 

Wa ttace F. B.— If you wish to make a busi- 
ness of picture post-cards while on your vacation 
as a help to paying expenses, a good plan would 
be to make several negatives of attractive homes 
— for instance, in the village where you are stop- 
ping — print them on postals and then solicit the 
owners of the houses to purchase copies. A 
number of photographs of interesting places in 
the town, finished nicely and displayed in the 
village book-shop or drug-store, would doubtless 
bring a ready sale, provided that the field had 
not already been usurped. The post-card is 
ubiquitous even in the very, very remote towns 
and villages. 

BELLE Marcy.—I would advise taking the 
small camera on your vacation, for, as you pur- 
pose going to several places, you would find it 
much less trouble, and the matter of enlarging is 
so simple that you can make either large prints 
or enlarged negatives from your small negatives. 

C. V. L.— Your prints are very interesting as 
to subject, but the negatives seem to be over- 
exposed and over-developed, consequently the 
print looks hard and there are no soft contrasts. 
Trya shorter exposure, and do not carry develop- 
ment so far that all detail is lost in the high-lights. 

Wi1us O. R.— To tint platinum prints im- 
merse them in a strong solution of tea or coffee, 
letting them remain until the desired tint is 
reached. Another way is to dip them into a one 
per cent solution of bichromate of potash, rinse 
and dry, then expose them to the light. This 
gives a pale yellowish brown tint to the whites, 
which for some pictures is specially pleasing. 


H. F. ANDRE.— Any of the clipping-bureaus 
which make a specialty of supplying clippings 
on all sorts of topics will doubtless be able to 
supply you with the reproductions of such photo- 
graphs as you desire. Why not get in touch with 
the amateurs who make the prints and exchange 
prints instead of getting the half-tones? 

L. A. STEVENS.— The samples of your blue- 
print paper are very good indeed. The clouded 
appearance of the sky is not due to any imper- 
fection in the quality of the paper, but to the thin 
negative, which caused the sky portion to print 
too quickly. With a negative of good detail you 
ought to get excellent prints. The blue is of a 
very pleasing tone. Anhydrous means that the 
chemical is perfectly dry, free from all trace of 
water. For a good metol-hydroquinone devel- 
oper make a solution of 30 grains of metol, 30 
grains of hydroquinone, 4 ounce sulphite of 
soda, 16 ounces of water. Make a second solu- 
tion of 4 ounce of potassium carbonate and 1o 
ounces of water. To use, take an ounce of each 
solution, to which add an ounce of water. This 
will give a negative of fine detail, soft contrasts 
and good density. 

Jessie B. D.— The powder on ammonium 
carbonate will not injure the solution, nor is it 
of any special use. It is due to exposure to air. 
The iridescent appearance of the uranium print 
may be removed by going over the print with a 
wash of artist’s fixatif. This also brightens it. 


Print—Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing 
return postage at the rate of one cent for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof, to ELIZABETH 
Fiint WADE, 321 Hudson Street, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Prints must bear the maker’s name 
and address, and should be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars 
of date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 


““ByGonE Days,” F. D.— This is a picture of 
an old lady sitting before an old reel, her hand 
grasping one of the spokes, and her gaze — the 
face is in profile — seeming to be intent on the 
old-time article which, doubtless, in her younger 
days she had used many times. At the left is an 
old-fashioned wool-wheel. The subject and the 
accessories have in them the elements of a very 
interesting picture, but neither has been well 
managed. The picture is taken out-of-doors. 
A background of white has been tacked against 
a building, some of the boards showing above the 
drapery. On the ground has been spread a white 
cloth, and on this the wheel and reel have been 
placed, as well as the chair of the subject. The 
ground shows at the lower edge of the picture, 
and at one end. The legs of the wheel have 
sunken into the covering on the ground. The 
figure is well posed and the articles in question 
are not arranged badly, but the effect is far from 
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artistic. The subject posed in the house with the 
objects some distance from the wall would re- 
sult in a very good picture. In making artistic 
genre-pictures one must consider the surround- 
ings as well as the subject and objects. This 
member has artistic ideas, a print of the woods 
in springtime being especially good as to lines 
and grouping. 

“PorTRAIT StuDy,” J. W. P.— Here is a 
study of a young girl, only the head and shoul- 
ders showing. The lighting of the face is flat 
and therefore lacking in modeling. The lines of 
the hat are not bad, although the ornament on 
the hat has caught the light and is the only high- 
light in the picture, and is, of course, in the wrong 

lace, the place for principal light being on the 
ace. The dress is well rendered and the lines 
in it simple. The objection is to the band of 
black velvet about the neck, which has the effect 
of dividing the head from the body. The same 
subject taken with more artistic lighting ought 
to make an interesting picture. 

“Tue Hittsive,” C. S. G.— This is a very 
interesting and well-taken picture of a sloping 
hill, the shrubbery and scattering trees being 
covered with snow. The point of view is well 
chosen, and the unevenness in the surface of the 
snow has given diversity and also quality to this 
refractory subject. The picture is well balanced 
by the hill in the distance, which gives tone and 


character to the scene. A second picture by the 
same member is entitled ‘‘Shadows” and shows 
a glimpse of a pond or small lake, the shores of 
which are thickly wooded, their shadows being 
reflected in the water. If the print were cut in 
halves the left-hand half —if one may be allowed 
such an expression — would be a very attractive 
little study. The banks are nearer the spectator, 
and there is a glimpse of a house through the 
trees. The latter show detail in themselves, 
whereas the shrubbery and woodsy growth of 
the other half of the picture portray simply the 
shapes of the objects. The portraits of two small 
children were also enclosed. They were lighted 
too flat and the camera was too low for an at- 
tractive result. 

“A LittLtE MorHer.”’— A little girl indus- 
triously engaged in washing out her doll’s ward- 
robe furnishes the subject-matter. The bowl 
stands on a table in front of a part of the win- 
dow showing at the left. This picture is well 
composed, and all superfluous objects have 
been removed, so that attention is directed 
straight to the figure. There is almost too strong 
a high-light on the apron, and this light catches 
the eye. first, the lighting of the face being sec- 
ondary. The opposite should have been the 
case. The focus on this picture is specially 
good, it being just soft enough to give roundness 
to the figure without blurring the outlines. 


Cramer Crown Non-Halation 


Cramer Instantaneous Iso Seed 26x 
Cramer Inst. Iso Non-Halation Seed C. Ortho 
Cramer Isonon Seed L. Ortho 


Cramer Trichromatic 
Defender King 

Defender Ortho Inst. 
Eastman N. C. Film 
Ensign Film 

Hammer Special Extra Fast 
Imperial Special Sensitive 


Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Pelychrome 
Stanley Regular 


Cramer 
Halation 


Plate Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Opposite Page 


Class 1/2 Class 1 1/4 Class 2 1/2 
Luméfetre Sigma Cramer Banner X Cramer Anchor 
Lumiére Non-Halation Sigma Cramer Banner X Non- Hammer Fast 
Halation Seed 23 
Class 1 Eastman Extra Rapid 

. .., Hammer Extra Fast Class 4 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil Hammer Extra Fast Ortho Stanley Commercial 
Cramer Crown Hammer Non-Halation Class 5 


Hammer Non-Halation Ortho 


Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 1 1/2 


Imperial Orthochrome Special Lumitre Ortho A tion 

Sensitive Lumiére Ortho B 
Kodoid Lumitre Panchro C Class 12 
Magnet Defender Queen 
Premo Film Pack Class 2 Seed Process 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Medium Iso Non- 


Cramer Commercial 

Defender Non-Halation Plain 
Defender Non-Halation Ortho 
Defender Ortho Slow 
Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho 


Class 8 


Cramer Slow Iso 
Cramer Slow Iso Non-Hala- 


Lumitre Autochrome 
Lumitre Red Label Slow 
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The Round Robin Guild Exposure-Guide 
For June 


COMPILED BY PHIL M. RILEY 


UNDER this caption a brief table of exposures will be given in each issue for the guidance of Guild 
members during the following month. While the figures are indicative only, they will be found ap- 
proximately accurate for the assumed conditions they have been applied to. If the exposure-times 
given are not considered imperative, but as suggestions, possibly to be varied slightly at the discretion of 
the worker, these tables will prove of great benefit to all who use them. 


The table below gives the exposures required by the different subjects and 
plates mentioned during the month of June on any fine day between 9 A.M. and 
3 P.M. when the sun is shining brightly and the lens is working at f/8, or U. S. No. 4. 


Double the exposure if the sun is obscured but the light is fairly bright, or if f/11, U. S. No. 8, is 
used; also from 7 to 8 A.M. and 4 to 5 P.M. Treble it when the light is rather dull. Increase it four 
times when there are heavy clouds and a very dull light, or if £/16, U. S. No. 16, is used. For f/5. 6, 
U. S. No. 2, give half. From 8 to 9 A.M. or 3 to 4 P.M. increase the exposure one-half. Increase it 2} 
times from 6 to 7 A.M. and 5 to 6 P.M. From 5 to 6 A.M. and 6 to 7 P.M. increase it five times. 


| PLATES (List on Opposite Page) 


SUBJECTS Class | Class | Class | Class Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class | Class 
‘| | m1 2 2% 4 5 6 8 12 | 100 
Studies of sky and fleecy clouds ...... 1/1600 1/800 1/640 1/512 | 1/400 | 1/320 | 1/200 | 1/160 | 1/128 | 1/100 1/64 1/8 
| | | 


Open views of sea and sky; very distant 


andscapes; studies of rather heavy | } 
CE ikon aus ecdetinnesces 1/800 | 1/400 | 1/320 | 1/256 | 1/200 | 1/160 | 1/100 1/80 | 1/64 1/50 1/32 | 1/4 


Open landscapes without foreground; } 
open beach, harbor and shipping- 

scenes; yachts under sail; very light- | | | 

colored Objects; studies of dark clouds | 1/400 | 1/200 1/160 1/128 1/100 | 1/80 | 1/50 | 1/40 | 1/32 1/25 1/16 1/2 

Average landscapes with light fore- | | 

ground; river-scenes; figure-studies in H | | | 

the open; light-colored buildings and | | 

| 

| 


monuments; wet street-scenes ...... 1/200 | 1/100 | 1/80 | 1/64 1/50 1/40 | 1/25 | 1/20 | 1/16 | 1/12 1/8 


Landscapes with medium foreground; 
landscapes in fog or mist; buildings | 
showing both sunny and shady sides; | 
well-lighted street-scenes; persons, | 
animals and moving-objects at least | 


thirty feet away 1/100, 1/50 | 1/40 1/32 1/25 | 1/20 | 1/12 | 1/10 | 1/8 1/6 | 1/4 | 2 


Landscapes with heavy foreground; | 

buildings or trees occupying most of | | 

the picture; brook-scenes with heavy | 

foliage; shipping about the docks; red | 

brick buildings and other dark ob- | 

jects; groups outdoors ...........-- 1/50 | 1/25 | 1/20 | 1/146 | 112 | 1/10! 1/6 | 1/5 | 1/4 | 1/3 | 1/2 4 
Portraits outdoors in the shade; ve | 

Gatk meer CDPD... ..cescessvoes ved 1/25 | 1/12 | 1/10 1/8 | 1/6 | 1/5 | 1/3 | 2/5 | 1/2 | 2/3 1 8 
Badly-lighted _river-banks, _ ravines, | 

glades and under the trees .......-- 1/12; 1/6 | 1/5 1/4 | 1/3 2/5 | 2/3 | 4/5 1 |11/8| 2 16 
Average indoor portraits in well-lighted | 

room, light surroundings, big window 


and white reflector .............--- 1/4 | 1/2 | 3/5 | 3/4 1 |11/5| 2 |22/) 3 | 4 6 48 


In order to make the exposures as accurate as possible after the final multiplications, all fractions 
accompanying whole numbers have been allowed to remain in this table, except when the whole numbers 
were so large that fractions might be disregarded as negligible. In such cases approximate figures have 
been given. Shutters will not always give the exact exposure required, but the nearest speed may be 
used if it is approximately correct. When the nearest speed is too short open the diaphragm a little; 
when too long, close it a little. Let the exposure be a little too long rather than too short, and the more 
contrast there is in the subject the more it may be over-timed. Over-exposure, unless excessive, can be 


controlled in development, but under-exposure will not give a satisfactory negative. 
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A FEW HONORABLE MENTION PRINTS 
From Lejt to Right : “In the Fells,” Ernest M. Astle; ““A February Thaw,’ George Alex- 
ander; “Across the Fields,’ J. H. Field; “A Winter Sketch,” T. L. Mead, Jr.; “Gracefully Bend- 
ing Beneath Their Load,” B. V. Sweet; “A Frosty Morning,’’ A. Leonora Kellogg; “‘Snowbound — 
The Brook in Winter,” H. L. Standley; ““A Snowy Morning,” E. T. Wood; ‘The Wood-Path in 


Winter,” William Spanton. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 
A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 


With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 
Conducted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this Sequnnan 
Address all such communications to Phil M. Riley, 383 Boylston Street, 


ERRATA 


In reporting the new Lumiétre method of fac- 
torial development in our April issue, an unfor- 
tunate error was made in the third column of 
the development table, which we publish below 
in its corrected form. It will also be noticed 
that the figures in the first column have been 
changed. This is due to the fact, not known 
to us previously, that the Sigma emulsions made 
in Europe and America are not alike. 


DEVELOPMENT TABLE 
Temperature 59° to 63° Fahr. 


Time required | 
Solution Total 
for first tobeadded| time 
appearance of Degree of immediately | of 
ion Exposure ajter first | develop- 
appearance | men 
__seconds of image | Minutes 
1-55 to 2-5 8 times normai| 2 parts A | 18 
2-6 to 2-20 4 times normal] x part A | 18 
2-21 to 2-45 2 times normal] Nothing 15 
2-46 to 3-10 Normal I part B) 12 
3-11 to 3-40 4 normal partsB 
Longer normal 2 parts 13 


AUTOCHROMES IMPROVED 


Messrs. LUMIERE announce that their Auto- 
chrome plates have been improved to the ex- 
tent that only two solutions will be necessary 
hereafter the developer and reversing-bath. 
Methods of manufacture have been made more 
automatic, thus insuring uniformity, increased 
production and diminished cost. With the new 
plates sufficiently brilliant pictures can be ob- 
tained without intensification, provided the 
timing has been correct. 

Having exposed the plate in the usual manner, 
glass side toward the lens, using the special 
color-screen, remove and develop in: 


a 35 ounces 
Sodium sulphite, anhydrous ....... ae 


Potassium bromide 15 grains 


For correct exposure development should last 
two and one-half minutes at 65° Fahr. Shorten 


the time of development for over-exposure and 
prolong it for under-exposure, according to the 
degree of the error. 


On removal from the developer rinse the plate, 
place it in the reversing-bath made up of: 


Potassium permanganate........... 30 grains 
Sulphuric acid 


Then take it into the daylight, when the plate 
will gradually become transparent and the colors 
will be visible upon examination. After three or 
four minutes, when the plate will be completely 
transparent, remove it from the bath and wash 
for half a minute in running water. 

The plate is now ready for redevelopment in 
full daylight, using the first developer again. In 
three or four minutes, when the high-lights will 
be completely darkened, set the plate up to dry, 
after which it should be varnished as usual. In 
cases of over-exposure, where the colors lack 
brilliancy, intensification may be resorted to as 
described in the original Autochrome instruc- 
tions. 


KEEPING LENSES CLEAN 


SINCE a dirty lens may cause pictures to be 
poorly defined or foggy, it is necessary to keep it 
free from dust and moisture. Silk, muslin and 
chamois-skin have been advised, but Malcolm D. 
Miller, M.D., suggests that all are inferior to 
Japanese lens-paper. This paper is so soft that, 
if clean, it is incapable of scratching even the 
softer Jena glasses used in anastigmats. It may 
be obtained from dealers in physicians’ supplies, 
or direct from the Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany, or any other good microscope maker. 
Very gentle rubbing, with or without previous 
moistening ~f the glass by breathing on it, is all 
that is needed to remove foreign deposits, par- 
ticularly that peculiar greasy veil which some- 
times forms. The paper should be carefully pro- 
tected from dust in a sealed envelope. 


PLATINUM FOR TONING 


INSTEAD of throwing away the developer after 
treating a batch of platinum prints T. Malcolm 
Walker suggests in Photography and Focus that 
it be kept for toning nearly an equal number of 
P. O. P. prints. It seems that enough platinum, 
possibly chloro-platinite, is removed from the 
paper in development to make this subsequent 
use possible. Prints toned in this way which 
have been exposed to all sorts of daylight for two 
years show no tendency to fade. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PATENTS 


Abstracted by PHIL M. RILEY 


Printed copies of patents are furnished by the United States Patent Office for five cents each 
ddress The Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D. C. 


March 23, 1909 


915,955. PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING-FRAME. 
ArtHur C. HaypDEn, Brockton, Mass. 

This may be used for printing glass plates or roll films in 
the strip without cutting into sections. Two spools are pro- 
vided at each end, making two sets, one being used for the 
film, the other for a series of masks of various sizes and 
shapes. Proper adjustment of the spools brings any desired 
negative and mask into register within the frame. 


915,988. DAYLIGHT HOLDING-ENVELOPE FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES. Orto N. Moorg, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

A double paper envelope in which plates are to be inserted 
at the factory so that they may be loaded into a special 
holder and removed from it after exposure in daylight as 
they are wanted. The outer envelope is open at one end and 
has an exposure-opening in one side. Within this is another 
envelope open at the opposite end. This covers the plate 
and acts as a closing-slide for the exposure-opening of the 
outer envelope. During exposure the inner envelope may 
be withdrawn far enough to disclose the whole plate, but 
no more; after which it is replaced, shutting out all light. 


916,119. PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING-APPA- 
RATUS. Joun A. Dick, Canandaigua, N. Y. : 

This machine is intended for rapid commercial printing, 
being so devised that the pressure-board is automatically 
raised by a spring and then lowered by foot-pressure. 
Means are also provided to turn on a non-actinic light when 
the frame is open, and one or more actinic lights when it is 
closed for printing. 


916,205. FINDER FOR CAMERAS. 
SHANLEY, Norwich, Conn. 

A reversible finder of the ordinary type, except that the 
top-plate g with its sight-opening g' is rotated by gear-teeth 
which engage with gear-teeth on a circular disk on the end 


of the angle-plate c. This angle-plate is fastened to the 
lens-board of the camera, and when the finder is rotated on 
the circular disk in order to use the camera in either hori- 
zontal or vertical position, the top-plate g is also rotated so 
that the opening g! corresponds in relative position to the 
plate or film. 


916,236. PRODUCING IMPRESSIONS ON METAL 
PLATES. Cuartes N. West and Aice M. West, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

A process for producing pictures upon plates of steel or 
iron, consisting in cleaning and smoothing the surface of 
the plates by means of a compressed-air sand-blast and 
subsequent brushing with water and emery, coating the 
plate in a silver plating-bath, subjecting this coated surface 
alternately to successive applications of hydrocarbon, iodin 
and bromin vapors adapted to receive impressions, placing 
the prepared surface in contact with the negative to be 
printed, exposing to light and then fixing, washing and coat- 
ing the surface with a protecting varnish. 


916,286. CAMERA TRIPOD. Witt1am C. Evans, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

By means of a universal joint consisting of a ball carrying 
the screw-stud and working within a socket the camera 
may be tilted to any angle or leveled irrespective of the tri- 
pod legs, the adjustment being held by a thumb-screw. An 
adjustable head above the main head is controlled by a 
rack and pinion so that the camera may be raised or lowered 
without disturbing the level or angularity of the camera. 


916,316. BACKGROUND SUPPORT. J. A. Hotmes, 
Chicago, 

This device consists of a rectangular frame with a roller 
at the top and bottom, both being operated by chains and 
sprockets from a single hand-crank. Working on these rolls 
is a long strip of flexible sheet material on which are painted 
several backgrounds. Any one of these may be brought into 
position for use by turning the crank. The unequal speed 
of rotation when one roller is carrying most of the back- 
grounds is compensated for by spiral springs within the 
rollers. One end of the spring is fastened to the roller; the 
other, to the shaft on which it turns. 


906,325. PHOTOGRAPHIC FILM-ROLL SPOOL. 
Wiu1am F. C. Kerry, London, England. 

In accordance with this patent the spindles of film-spools 
are made hollow, of pasteboard or other suitable material, 
and contain the chemicals necessary for development of the 
film. The end-flanges close the ends of the hollow cylinder. 


916,346. CHRONOMETRIC CAMERA-SHUTTER 
OPERATING-DEVICE. Ww. M. Martin and ALBERT P. 
Perri, St. Louis, Mo. 

This consists of a clock movement readily attached to any 
camera, which opens the shutter after a predetermined 
time for which it was set. At the proper moment the re- 
lease allows a spring-actuated lever to pull a chain connected 
by a little clamp with the operating-lever of the shutter. 


March 30, 1909 


916,410. PROTECTIVE DEVICE FOR PICTURE- 

MACHINES. Dona p J. BELL, Chicago, Ill. 
This consists of a fire-proof magazine into which the 
used film passes after projection, between sprocket and 
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guard-rollers, which are in such close proximity as to pre- 
vent the transmission of the combustion process beyond 
this line should the film become ignited. 


916,467. PROCESS OF PRODUCING POLYCHRO- 
MATIC SCREENS. A. and L. LumEre, Lyons, France. 

A process of preparing a polychromatic screen for color- 
photography, consisting in coloring the entire screen with 
one of the colors, coating with fatty ink those parts which 
are to retain this color, removing the color from the parts 
not coated, coloring the exposed surface with the second 
color to be used, coating with fatty ink those parts of the 
second color which are to be retained, removing the color 
from the parts still uncoated and repeating the same oper- 
ation for each of the colors to be applied and finally washing 
away the ink-coatings. Full description in PHoto-Era, 
October, 1908, page 196. 


916,616. PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPER. York Scuwartz, 
Hanover, Germany. 

The object of this patent is to provide a pure white coat- 
ing to serve as a protecting-layer between the paper and the 
silver emulsion, in order to prevent deleterious action of the 
residual chemicals contained in most paper upon the sensi- 
tive emulsion. Neutral phosphates of the earths, alkaline 
earths or of zinc, and more particularly the neutral phos- 
phate of calcium, may be used successfully when mixed 
with a binding-means of a sufficiently inactive and resistible 
character and applied to the raw paper as usual. These 
salts are practically insoluble in water and alcohol, so that 
there can be no reaction between the chemicals of the paper 
and emulsion. 


916,751. MOVING-PICTURE MACHINE. HEeErsert 
S. Mutts, Chicago, Il. 

The object of this invention is to facilitate the feeding of 
the film under the intermittent movement by providing to 
codperate with means on the machine for tautening the 
film where it traverses the lens, and means operating to free 
the film with each action of this movement. 


916,788. FILM-WINDING MECHANISM FOR 
KINETOSCOPES AND THE LIKE. Henry K. San- 
DELL, Chicago, Ill. 

A mechanism providing for the use of an endless film 
wound in layers about a series of rolls arranged around an 
axis and having an unwound loop-portion. 


916,911. PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATE-HOLDER. 
Louts Borsvum, Plainfield, N. J. 


This invention comprises an improved means of pro- 
tecting from light the plate within the holder when the slide 
is drawn for exposure of the plate, and also novel means for 
locking the plate in its receptacle in the holder. The former 
consists of a piece of dark cloth woven from hard-twisted 
yarns folded as indicated and stitched at j!. The loose end 
#* presses against a single thickness of cloth attached to the 


opposite side of the slide-opening of the holder. The inherent 
resiliency of the cloth carries it into contact with the cloth- 
faced wall opposite, as the slide is removed. The means for 
locking the plate in the holder consists of two oppositely- 
disposed wooden wedges which, when brought together by a 
sliding knob outside the holder, forces the locking-bar against 
the edge of the plate. 


April 6, 1909 


917,002. DEVELOPING-APPARATUS. FREDERICK 
F. Cuurcn, Rochester, N. Y. Assignor to Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

This device for developing and fixing roll-film does away 
with the necessity for a transfer-box or celluloid apron, one 
metal receptacle arranged as shown in section and about 
half the length of a strip of film being the only requirement. 
The whole device is pivoted at 2 on a base 3 so that it may 
be rocked during development. At one end of the receptacle 


Pg. 1. 


J 


is placed the usual holding-device in which the spool of 
film is placed. The end of the paper film-backing is brought 
down through the aperture in the yoke 8, around the rollers 9 
and 6, and fastened at 12. The solution is then poured into 
the receptacle and the light-tight cover put on, after which 
the cord 10, passing around the guide-roller 7, is pulled, un- 
winding the film in a loop, as shown in the second figure, 
with its sensitized surface out of contact with all parts of 
the apparatus. A fastening for the cord is provided at 16. 


917,078. PHOTOGRAPHIC FILM DEVELOPING- 
APPARATUS. Rosert Kroepet, Rochester, N. Y. 
Assignor to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

This device is much like that already described, the essen- 
tial difference being that instead of withdrawing the film 


from a stationary spool, the spool itself is drawn from one 
end of the receptacle to the other and back again, unrolling 
the film as it goes. In this case a yoke 14 is attached to the 
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film-spool and the end of the paper film-backing fastened 
at 2 between the rim and cover of the receptacle (first 
figure). A cord is attached to the yoke 14, and this is passed 
around the rollers 16 and 10, the latter being operated by a 
crank outside, which, when turned, draws the spool around 
the roller 16 and back to the upper side of the roller 10, when 
the film is unrolled as in the previous invention (second 
figure). 


917,079. FOCUSING-DEVICE FOR CAMERAS. 
RosBert Kroepet, Rochester, N. Y. Assignor to Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

This device consists chiefly in a means for securely fas- 
tening the lens-board carrier of cameras, more especially 
Kodaks, to the track which is moved forward and backward 
by the rack and pinion for focusing. The track has a serrated 
edge which is engaged by a pin on the short inner end of the 
spring-actuated lever of the automatic clamping-device 
when it is released after drawing out the lens-board to ap- 
proximate focus. Another feature is a rack and pinion for 
adjusting the rising and falling front. 


917,135. CAMERA. Joun A. Rosertson, Rochester, 
N.Y. Assignor to Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
A camera intended for plates or film-packs, the chief ad- 
vantage being its compactness, due to metal construction and 


the telescoping of the back portion on the body, as indicated, 
when the plate-holder is removed. 


917,136. PHOTOGRAPHIC FILM-PACK. Joun A. 
RoseErtson, Rochester, N. Y. Assignor to Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

The improvements in this patent are directed chiefly to 
the devices for excluding light and bringing the films suc- 
cessively into the focal plane. A partition 11 and flange 14 


Bs 6 43 at 2 


divide the receptacle as usual into an exposure-chamber 12 
and a dark chamber 13. Springs 24 press against the films 
20 so that the outermost one is always in the focal plane. 
After exposure it is drawn into the dark chamber over the 
rounded end 15, the strip of pile-fabric 16 forming a light- 
seal, as does also a similar strip 17 where the operating-tab 
28 protrudes from the receptacle. 


917,310. SELF-DEVELOPING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SURFACE. Ww. F. C. Ketty and Joun A. BENTHAM, 
London, England. 

In accordance with this patent a concentrated, thick, 
semi-fluid developer containing a borate preservative and 


gum or other colloid is coated on the back of plates or films 
and allowed to dry. When these are immersed in water the 
backing is dissolved and a developing-solution is formed. 
To secure flexibility when films are to be coated the quanti- 
ties of all the ingredients except the gum are quadrupled and 
small quantities of gum-arabic mucilage, glycerin and 
sufficient water are added. To secure greater keeping- 
qualities the reducing and alkaline chemicals may be kept 
separate and coated on adjacent areas of the plate or film. 
Potassium bromide may also be applied separately and 
wiped off before development if not needed. 


917,418. METHOD OF TREATING PHOTO. 
GRAPHIC PAPER. Epwarp A. CUNNINGHAM, Am- 
bridge, Penn. 

In U. S. Letters Patent No. 895,970 a process was de- 
scribed for changing the color of a blue-print to dark brown 
and making it available to print from as a negative. By 
means of the present method such a print may be restored 
to its original blue state. The print is first treated with a 
solution of ammonia, which removes the metal deposited by 
the process described in the earlier patent and changes the 
ferrous salts to an oxide. The print is then washed and 
transferred to a solution of potassium ferrocyanide acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, which changes the ferric oxide to 
ferric chloride. This is then immediately precipitated by 
the cyanide as ferrous ferrocyanide (Prussian Blue). The 
print is then treated with a solution of potassium bichromate, 
which easily gives up oxygen, after which it is washed and 
dried. 


917,696. PRINTING-FRAME. Cyrus E. WELTMER, 
Nevada, Mo. 

This invention provides a wide range of adjustment of 
plates, cut or uncut films, while in the printing-frame, as 
well as masks which will take any position given to the nega- 
tive. The frame consists of front and back members hinged 
together so that they may be separated without detachment 
from each other when adjusting the negative and paper or 
held together for printing by clamps at the corners. In the 
back member a spring-actuated rectangular shutter is pro- 
vided, which opens automatically when released, under 
which the printing-paper is fed, the shutter being closed over 
each piece to bring the paper in contact with the negative 
and hold it there. 


917,697. MOVING-PICTURE MACHINE. D. C. 
WoopwokrtH, Chicago, Ill. 

The chief advantages of this machine are a mechanism 
for holding the film so that it comes in contact with the 
machine only along its edges, thereby obviating all danger 
of injury to the picture-surface of the film, and also an ar- 
rangement of the door supporting the objective lens so that 
it may be swung outwardly. 


917,727. CYLINDER-ROLLER FILM-STEADIER 
FOR MOVING-PICTURE MACHINES. Joun L. Ham- 
MOND, Macon, Mo. 

This device is intended to prevent quivering of the image 
on the screen by ensuring a steady pull on the film in one 
direction. It consists of two soft rubber rollers, between 
which the film must pass, located between the feed sprocket- 
wheels at top and bottom. The bearings of one roller are 
spring-actuated so that it bears firmly against the other 
roller, thus preventing any unnecessary movement of the 
film and at the same time not preventing its free feeding. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 


A MODEL ORGANIZATION 


THE amount of intelligent, conscientious and 
effective work performed by the presidents of 
the Professional Photographers’ Society of New 
York is prodigious. We look back over the 
many years of activity of the national organiza- 
tion and fail to find an example of strenuous and 
beneficent effort in the interests of the profes- 
sional worker such as has been furnished by 
men like Pirie MacDonald, Dudley Hoyt and 
A. F. Bradley, who have served in turn as heads 
of the great New York State body. And to think 
that this great and noble work has been accom- 
plished by these officials without compensation, 
of any kind, excepting the privilege of benefiting 
their brother photographers! The situation in 
New York State particularly has required men 
of strong caliber, courage, resourcefulness and 
influence. Although very scarce, they were 
found, and well have they fulfilled the tasks 
undertaken. The victories which they have won 
in the service of the society have proved a source 
of inspiration to others, and we find that Presi- 
dent Barrows, of the National Association, is 
prepared to give the Association, of which he is 
the chief executive, the best effort of his life. 
Mr. Barrows is determined to show to the mem- 
bers of the P. A. of A. that improvements neces- 
sary to the existence of the national body can be 
accomplished successfully. He has been very 
active since his election in the interest of the 
work which he has laid out, and there is little 
doubt that he will make a record as brilliant as 
that which has distinguished the official terms of 
presidents of the New York State organization. 


THE WOLLENSAK CATALOG 

PHOTOGRAPHIC lenses and shutters have rarely 
been described more attractively than in the 
1909 catalog of the Wollensak Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. This neat little booklet an- 
nounces a great many things which no photog- 
rapher should be ignorant of, and we suggest 
that every one of our readers procure a copy, 
mentioning PHoTO-ERA when doing so. The 
Velostigmat lens is of especial interest. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC TREASURE-TROVE 


Har per’s Magazine for May features the story 
of Rothenburg, the quaint and picturesque 
medizval city situated on the Tauber, in Ba- 
varia. It is delightfully told and finely illustrated, 
and should be read by every camerist, whether 
or not he intends to visit the Dresden Exposition 
this summer. Rothenburg, this particular one, 
offers more fascinating camera-pictures to the 
pictorialist than, probably, any spot on earth, 


CAMERA CLUB OF NEW YORK 

REGULARLY, each week, during the season 
just closed, this, the foremost camera club in the 
East, has given its members and friends enter- 
tainments of the highest character. The com- 
mittee in charge deserves great credit for the 
admirable work performed. An exhibition by 
the Century Company of drawings and paint- 
ings, together with prints showing the successive 
stages of reproduction, from the originals to the 
final illustrations as they appear in the Century 
Magazine, was held in the exhibition-hall April 
26 to May 15, and proved very instructive. Ata 
meeting of the Board of Trustees held April 6 
it was unanimously decided to reinstate the ini- 
tiation-fee for active members on and after 


July 1, 1909. 
CHICAGO CAMERA CLUB 


AMONG its excellent weekly entertainments 
given during the season recently closed, none 
proved more interesting and profitable than a 
lecture, April 8, on “Composition,” by Mr. 
John F. Stacey, president of the Chicago Society 
of Artists and member of the Salon Committee. 
The accompanying demonstrations added greatly 
to the value of Mr. Stacey’s address. Reference 
should be made also to an informal talk, April 1, 
about landscape studies in carbon by Mr. Carl 
W. Towndorf, a recognized authority on this, 
the elusive yet delightful process. 


THE 1909 SENECA CATALOG 


THE Seneca Camera Manufacturing Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., has just issued one of the most 
attractive photographic catalogs we have seen. 
It describes the superb line of Seneca cameras 
and accessories, which are many and varied. 
Every worker who contemplates an addition to 
his outfit should have a copy, which will be 
mailed on request. 


AN AUTOMOBILE SPEED-RECORDER 


THE first conviction of an overspeeding 
autoist by means of an automobile speed-re- 
corder, involving no measured “‘road-trap” or 
the use of a stop-watch, was secured, April 30, 
in the Roxbury District Court, when the speed- 
recorder which is the joint invention of Dr. 
Herbert T. Kalmus and Dr. Daniel F. Com- 
stock, instructors at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, had its initial test before a judge. 
It won so signal a victory that this new method 
will probably supersede all others in use at the 
present time. With this device all an officer has 
to do is to step out behind a receding car which 
he thinks to be going too fast, aim his instru- 
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ment at it and press a lever on the side of a 
small box which resembles a camera. This box 
is about 7 x 7 x 3 inches over all, and in reality 
consists of two cameras, one above another, 
with a single plate covering both lenses. Suitable 
mechanism is provided so that when the oper- 
ator presses the release lever a picture of the 
moving body is taken automatically by one of 
the lenses and, approximately one second later, 
another picture is taken by the other lens. These 
two pictures appear on the same plate, as shown 
in the accompanying reproduction. 

Immediately in front of the plate is a chrono- 
graph so placed that it casts the shadow of its 
hand on the plate. The mechanism, which is 
put into operation by the lever which the oper- 
ator moves, first starts this chronograph and, 
after an extremely short interval of time, makes 
the first exposure. This watch is started in such 
a position that a shadow of the hand appears on 
the picture taken by the first exposure. Ap- 
proximately one second later, the hand of the 
chronograph has passed through an arc of 180 
degrees and, consequently, casts its shadow upon 
the second picture. The time between these two 
exposures is definitely and accurately known 
from the position of these two shadows on the 
plate. This furnishes a complete record of all 
that is needed to calculate the velocity of the 
moving body — in this case, the moving auto- 
mobile. 

If the size of the image and the distance of the 
image from the lens are known, the distance of 
the object from the lens may be calculated by 
simple laws of arithmetic. This may be.done 
for the object in each of its positions, as shown 
on the plate. That is to say, the length of the 
wheel-tread of the image is measured directly on 
the plate by means of a carefully-made steel 
scale, if necessary, with the aid of the micro- 
scope. The size of the object is regarded as the 
standard width of this tread, which is a known 
constant for any given automobile. The dis- 
tance of the image from the lens is experiment- 
ally determined by the focal length of the lens, 
and the distance of the body from the lens, which 
is desired, is a simple function of these first 
three quantities. The difference between the 
distance thus indicated for the first and second 
positions of the object is the distance that the 
moving object has moved in the time indicated 
by the chronograph; hence, the velocity is known 
with a high degree of accuracy. 

This new instrument should be welcomed 
alike by autoists and police-officials; for, on the 
one hand. it offers a simple method of deter- 
mining the speed of the automobilist and, on 
the other hand, one absolutely free from the per- 
sonal element; i.e., it offers positive proof to the 
autoist of his actual speed, independent of the 
word of any of the police-officials or of the per- 
sonal element entering into stop-watch measure- 
ments operated by the hand. The instrument is 
light, as well as small, the particular model with 
which the first conviction was made weighing 
approximately three pounds. 


A SPECIMEN PHOTOGRAPH MADE WITH 
THE AUTOMOBILE SPEED-RECORDER 
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THE P. A. OF A. CONVENTION 


PREPARATIONS for this momentous event to be 
held at Rochester, N. Y., July 19 to 24, go on 
apace, and there is every reason to believe that 
President Barrows’s laudable but arduous under- 
taking of amalgamating the interests of the State 
associations may be effected in Rochester, this 
year. Thus far the idea seems to meet with wide- 
spread endorsement and hearty support. To 
create a universal brotherhood, which shall in 
time include the majority of the professional 
photographers of the United States and Canada, 
seems a big undertaking, but it is not impossible 
or improbable. All that is needed is the earnest 
and self-willed intent of the best minds of the 
profession. Canvassing among members for 
opinions has demonstrated that action is both 
wise and expedient. It has, therefore, been de- 
cided to start the movement, which President 
Barrows and many others hope will culminate in 
a perfect working congress of photography. 

This plan will in no wise interfere with the 
State societies; but, on the contrary, it will tend 
to strengthen and increase them, as with such an 
organization no one could become an active 
member of the P. A. of A. unless he held creden- 
tials from his State society. All others would be 
associate members, but would be deprived of 
none of the privileges except that of voting. 

The legislative work could then be conducted 
by delegates from the State associations elected 
or appointed by their respective societies. In 
order that this plan may have a proper test, 
President Barrows is placing this matter before 
each State society, asking for delegates who will 
assemble at Rochester for the purpose of ap- 
proving a future plan of action. Their report will 
then be placed before the convention for con- 
sideration. The Ohio-Michigan Association and 
the Professional Photographers’ Society of New 
York have already approved the plan and ap- 
pointed delegates to the congress, and the same 
invitation to do so will be advanced to all or- 
ganized bodies of professional photographers 
before the date of the Rochester convention. 

The Canadian Association has abandoned its 
meeting for 1909 and will attend the Rochester 
convention in a body, besides having supported 
the new plan and appointed its delegates. 

The congress will meet apart from the con- 
vention, this demonstrating the wisdom of a dele- 
gated body for legislative action in the interest of 
photographers, generally. Although acting inde- 
pendently of the convention, it will report its 
deliberations to the P. A. of A. for amendment 
or adoption. 

It must not be thought, however, that law and 
organization are to be the only features of the 
Igog convention. On the contrary, there are so 
many plans for the pleasure and benefit of all 
who attend that it is proving difficult to work out 
the week’s program. The School of Photog- 
raphy will again be conducted by the foremost 
men of the profession, under the leadership of 
Ryland W. Phillips, of Philadelphia. The pic- 


ture exhibit, this year, is to be complimentary. 
This one feature of convention week is to prove 
the contending opinion of prizes. So many 
prominent photographers are promising to send 
their best efforts that it is almost an assured fact 
that the Rochester exhibition will be one of the 
best and most attractive collections in recent 
years. As the pictures are to be catalogued, the 
officers must know the intentions of exhibitors at 
an early date. Every member should be loyal to 
his association and write Mr. A. T. Proctor, 
Huntington, W. Va., of his intention to send 
from four to six of his best pictures, neatly 
framed, so that the art gallery of 1909 may be 
one worthy of pride. All pictures are to be hung 
by States, to show what State organization can 
do in promoting State pride. 

The women of America are to be given a dis- 
tinction, this year, by exhibiting collectively. 
Enough signatures have been received to war- 
rant the success of this innovation; but the 
women must become interested to make the best 
possible showing, and, with their assured co- 
operation, success is certain. 

One day of the week will be given over to 
Rochester’s manufacturing interests, which are 
many and varied. Every one may choose for 
himself where he can most profitably spend the 
day. All the principal firms are making plans 
to give callers a hearty welcome. The Eastman 
Kodak Co. has been granted one night to enter- 
tain members of the Association, and it is certain 
that any one who stays away will miss a very 
pleasant occasion. 

Railroad rates, one fare going and three-fifths 
fare returning, have been granted to members on 
the certificate plan — an encouragement for all 
to attend. The headquarters of the convention 
have been located at the Hotel Seneca, a new 
and modern hotel, first-class in its appointments, 
and near to the convention hall. Write in ad- 
vance and secure accommodations. There are 
other first-class hotels which offer special rates, 
including the Eggleston, for men only. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CLUB OF BALTIMORE 


AMONG the camera clubs which have shown 
commendable activity, this season, is the Photo- 
graphic Club of Baltimore City. Its interchange 
exhibits at various clubs have been of an un- 
usually high order of merit. It has furnished its 
members with many high-class entertainments, 
none of which was received with greater favor 
than the lecture, April 27, on the “‘U. S. Flying- 
Machine Test at Fort Meyer,” delivered by 
C. H. Claudy, Washington, D. C. 


A DOUBTFUL SALE 


ACCORDING to an advertisement in a photo- 
graphic cotemporary a ‘‘Sutter” lens and No. 3B 
““Dahlmyr”’ lens are for sale. If the names of 
the makers are to add weight to this advertise- 
ment, we fear that inquiries will be few; for, 
correctly spelled, the names of these makers 
should read ‘‘Suter” and ‘Dallmeyer.” 
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The American Federation 
of Photographic Societies 


An organization for the advancement oj pictorial pho- 
tography, encouragement of pictorial workers, 
and the development of new talent. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN: PHOTO-ERA 


President: Grorcre W. STEVENS, Toledo Museum of 
Art, Toledo, O. 
Vice-President: Joun F. Jones, 934 Ash St., To- 


o, O. 
Secretary : C. C. Taytor, 3236 Cambridge Ave., To- 


lo, O. 
Treasurer: GEORGE W. BEATTY, 1629 Nicholas Bldg., 
Toledo, O. 
Historian: Wa. A. RHEINHEIMER, 1222 Clara Ave., 
St. Louis. M 


is. Mo. 


THE new officers of the Federation held an 
important meeting early in April to discuss plans 
for an active campaign for the Sixth Salon. A new 
set of ‘‘conditions” was forn.ulated, new Com- 
missioners for Foreign Countries were appointed 
and many measures adopted which, within a few 
years, should make the American Salon a truly 
representative one. It will be the aim of the 
officers to raise the standard; and to do so they 
must have the hearty coéperation of every pic- 
torialist and every one who is interested in the 
photographic art. This is hereby invited. 

It is hoped that PHoTo-ERA readers, particu- 
larly, will feel that they are closely identified 
with the Salon movement and that their assist- 
ance is desired and needed. If those who, in the 
past, have done so much to assist in beautifying 
the pages of Phoro-ERA would contribute as 
liberally of their pictures, support the Federa- 
tion as heartily and, when possible, interest other 
photographers in it, it would assist very materi- 
ally in bringing about the desired result. 

Having a man at the helm who is well and 
favorably known in the art-world, one who has 
had experience in managing valuable exhibitions 
and who will give all the time necessary to Fed- 
eration affairs, will prove a great assistance in 
getting into line those pictorialists who have 
hitherto held aloof from the several Salons, or 
who have, of late, shown but little work. 


CONDITIONS GOVERNING THE SIXTH SALON 


1. Entries must be sent to the American 
Federation of Photographic Societies, care 
Museum of Art, Toledo, O., to arrive not later 
than Oct. 1, 1909. 

2. Entries from foreign countries must be in 
the hands of the Commissioners of each country 
not later than Sept. 1, 1909. Accepted entries 
will be framed at the expense of the Federation. 

3. All prints submitted will be passed upon 
by a jury composed of artists of note, and several 
directors of Museums of Art in the United States. 

4. Each entrant may submit any number of 
prints, but not over six (6) prints by any one 
person will be finally accepted by the jury. 

5. No work will be accepted which has been 
hung in former Salons conducted under the 
auspices of the Federation. 


6. All prints hung in the Salon must be suit 
ably framed. Prints may be submitted to the 
jury framed or unframed. In the latter case they 
will be framed at a very moderate charge under 
the supervision of the Salon Committee, at prices 
ranging from fifty cents ($0.50) to one dollar 
($1.00). 

7. On the-back of each print or frame sub- 
mitted must be affixed a slip bearing the name 
and address of the entrant and the title of the 
picture. 

8. A list of titles must be sent separately, by 
mail, to the secretary of the Federation, giving 
the name and address of the sender, and price of 
each print, if for sale. 

g. Each entrant must pay the expense of 
transportation of his or her prints to and from 
the city in which the Salon is assembled. Pic- 
tures will be returned to owners at the end of the 
exhibition season. 

A commission of fifteen per cent (15%) will 
be charged in case of sales. 

FOREIGN COMMISSIONERS 

Foreign Commissioners have been appointed 
as follows to receive entries from their respective 
countries: 

Mr. H. Snowden Ward, London, Commis- 
sioner for England; Herr R. Diihrkoop, Ham- 
burg, Commissioner for Germany; Herr A. van 
Dijk, Amsterdam, Commissioner for Holland; 
Dr. Cesare Martini, Genoa, Commissioner for 
Italy; Herr Ferd. Flodin, Stockholm, Com- 
missioner for Sweden; Herr Ingenior Brodersen, 
Copenhagen, Commissioner for Denmark; Mr. 
A. Hill Griffiths, Sidney, Commissioner for 
Australia. 

The Commissioner for France will be ap- 
pointed later. 


BOSTON CAMERA CLUB 

Two excellent exhibits graced the walls of 
this club during April. The Portland (Me). 
Camera Club showed about forty prints of its 
Eleventh Annual Salon, which, though interest- 
ing, were not quite up to its well-known high 
artistic standard. Prints of conspicuous merit 
were by H. A. Morton (“‘Nick” and I); G. E. 
Fogg, A. P. Howard, J. R. Peterson, F. A. Keir- 
stead, F. W. Shaw and C. M. Jaquith — land- 
scapes; W. B. Post — winter-scenes; C. F. Berry 
(head of elk); B. W. Guppy (‘‘A Snarl’’), and 
S. S. Skolfield — marines, landscapes and street- 
scenes. 

The Chicago Camera Club sent an Inter- 
change exhibit of about sixty prints by R. E. 
Weeks, Geo. C. Elmberger, George Alexander, 
C. W. Christiansen, B. J. Morris, F. M. Tucker- 
man, D. H. Brookins, Herbert S. Troyer, Paul 
Wierum, Wm. B. Moore, and F. W. Morgan — 
all representative of the work of these successful 
camerists. 

An especially interesting feature during the 
early spring was an illustrated talk on the trip of 
the American battleship fleet around the world, 
by H. R. Jackson, Chief Petty Officer of the 
U. S. Battleship Vermont. 
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WITH THE TRADE 


A SHOE FOR THE CAMERIST 


In view of the vast amount of tramping to be 
done by camerists this season, both at home and 
abroad, it is deemed desirable to invite the atten- 
tion of PHOTO-ERA readers to a really admirable 
shoe, one which is authoritatively endorsed. We 
refer to the Worth Cushion Sole Shoe, adver- 
tised in this issue. Among its advantages is that 
it is easy on the foot at the start, and needs no 
breaking in. It excludes dampness, keeps the 
foot cool and dry and makes walking a pleasure. 
The camerist afield will appreciate all this, and 
will provide himself in advance. 


ARTURA RESULTS 

THE Artura Photo-Paper Company, Colum- 
bus, O., has the Seventh Edition of its booklet 
“Results” ready for distribution, and is sending 
it, free, to any address. 

This is a 52-page booklet, containing direc- 
tions for handling the different brands of Artura 
and many valuable suggestions in regard to the 
developing-process. It is a complete Artura 
Manual, and the contents are indexed, making 
it a handy and useful reference-book. Results 
are what the photographer wants, and this book- 
let is designed to assist him in producing them. 

Write for a copy to-day. A postal will bring it 
to you. 

A NEW DEVELOPER 

PINCTOL, the new developer, invented and 
made by G. W. Leach, Jr., of Wilkes-Barre, 
Penn., is a product worthy the attention of both 
professional and amateur photographers. Those 
familiar with it are enthusiastic. Used alone 
it gives brown tones on contrast gaslight papers, 
from all grades of negatives, unsurpassed by 
other methods, and without the troubles incident 
to bleaching and redeveloping, and giving re- 
sults to please the most exacting taste. Com- 
bined with Edinol or Ortol it makes a black de- 
veloper of charming quality and, in many re- 
spects, unequaled for plates and lantern-slides. 
Another merit: Pinctol is not poisonous. 


A PROFITABLE OPPORTUNITY 


AMATEURS who are authors of attractive pic- 
torial subjects, such as landscapes, photographs 
of children or young women, and desire to turn 
them to profitable account, will be glad to know 
that the Arthur Studio, of Detroit, is prepared to 
purchase, for cash, such negatives, or the right 
to use them in a limited way. They may rest 
assured that Mr. Arthur has a high reputation 
for fair and square dealing, and all persons in- 
terested are recommended to communicate with 
him without delay. Please see his notice among 
the classified advertisements. 


MENNEN’S TOILET POWDER 


MENNEN’s Borated Talcum Powder lays 
claim to being the most perfect powder on the 
market, both in materials and method of manu- 
facture. It is the oldest of Talcum Powders put 
up for general use, and has established itself on 
its merits in every quarter of the civilized world. 

The woman who buys Mennen’s for toilet use 
or any other purpose may rest assured that she 
is getting the purest and most perfect powder 
that chemical knowledge can originate or skill 
manufacture. 


A PLEASANT DIVERSION 


DurRinG the susimer months there are few 
places in the Hub where the photographer, pro- 
fessional or amateur, can be more agreeably en- 
tertained than at the Bijou Dream. Features, 
found nowhere else, are stereopticon-views of 
prize-photographs, short lectures and popular 
songs illustrated by high-class lantern-slides, also 
moving-pictures that are a joy and not an inflic- 
tion. The auditorium is kept delightfully cool, 
the location is central and the price of admission 
is not to be considered. 


A PAYING STUDIO AT A BARGAIN 


HERE is a bona fide offer. A studio with its en- 
tire working-equipment, situated near Saranac 
Lake, a well-known health and pleasure resort, is 
for sale. The owner, for reasons of declining 
health, must seek a change of climate. He is 
looking for a cash customer, at once. The busi- 
ness is good all the year round, has an excellent 
reputation and presents a fine opportunity to the 
right person. Address A. N. Allen, Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. See classified advertisements in this 
issue. 


THE ARISTO EAGLE 


Our reference last month to the beautiful and 
refined appearance of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany’s publication, Studio Light and The Aristo 
Eagle, moved a member of our editorial staff to 
perpetrate an excusable pun. Said he, “The 
Aristo Eagle was well enough before, but now it 
looks quite aristo-cratic.” 


BARROWS TO PLACE AGFA GOODS 


THE many friends of Mr. George L. Barrows, 
who has been associated with the photographic 
trade for the past fifteen years, will be pleased to 
hear that he has secured the management of the 
photographic department of the Berlin Aniline 
Works, American distributors of the well-known 
Agfa products. 

Mr. Barrows expects personally to visit the 
trade throughout the country, and looks forward 
to a generous complement of orders. 
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$2,000 FOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


AmoNG the most important uses to which pho- 
tography has been put is advertising. Its first 
application in that direction was simply in show- 
ing the goods. To-day a glance through any of 
the leading magazines will forcefully present the 
fact that it not only shows the goods, but shows 
how they may be used. It attractively presents 
their advantages to prospective customers. 

Improved methods of coloring the photo- 
graphs without overdoing it and without taking 
away the photographic effect, combined with 
recent advances in three-and four-color half-tone 
process work, have made photography available 
not only for black and white, but for cover- 
designing, for catalog-work, for back covers of 
the magazines and for hangers. 

It is the theory of the Eastman Kodak Co. 
that when a photographer makes as good a pic- 
ture as a painter, his product is, barring the pos- 
sibilities of economical reproduction, worth as 
much as the painter’s. And so, in announcing 
its Kodak Advertising Contest for 1909, the 
prizes are most liberal. It is hoped in these con- 
tests not merely to obtain good, live material for 
advertising-purposes, but to help interest the 
photographer in the illustrative side of his work. 
But if he is to make a success of his work, it is 
obvious that it must have something more than 
mere technical excellence. It must have origi- 
nality, initiative. It must tell the old story in a 
new way, a way that will attract, convince. It’s 
not merely photographs which prizes are offered 
for; it’s ideas as inter preted by your camera. 

Photographic advertising is interesting work, 
and likely to be highly profitable. Begin now 
thinking it over, and before October first tell, 
through your camera, how you would sell Kodaks 
or Brownies or increase the general interest in 
the Kodak habit. 

The following terms and suggestions have 
been issued by the Eastman Kodak Co.: 

TERMS 

1. Each picture is to contain a figure or fig- 
ures, and is to be suitable for use as an illustra- 
tion in advertising the Kodak or the Kodak sys- 
tem of amateur photography. 

2. Each print in Class “A” must be from a 
negative 5 x 7 or larger. Each print in Class “B” 
must be from a negative 4 x 5 or 3} x 54 or larger. 

3- Prints only are to be sent for competition 
— not negatives. 

4. Prints must be mounted, but not framed. 
(Mounts should show about one-inch margin.) 

5. No competitor will be awarded more than 
one prize. (This does not prevent a competitor 
from entering as many pictures as he may desire.) 

6. Due and reasonable care will be taken of all 
non-winning prints, and, barring loss or accident, 
they will be returned to their owners at our ex- 
pense, but we assume no responsibility of loss or 
damage. 

7. The negatives from which all prize-winning 
prints are made are to become the property of 
the Eastman Kodak Co., and are to be received by 


it in good order before payment of prize money is 
made. 

8. Contestants who are awarded prizes must 
also furnish to us the written consent of the sub- 
ject (in the case of a minor, the written consent of 
a parent or guardian) to the use of the picture in 
such manner as we may see fit in our advertising. 

g. All entries should be addressed to East- 
man Kodak Co., Advertising Department, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

1o. In sending pictures, mark the package 
plainly, ‘‘Kodak Advertising Contest,’’ and in 
the lower left-hand corner write your own name 
and address. Then write us a letter as follows: 
Express 

Mail 


I am sending you to-day by 
charges prepaid ....... prints. Please 
enter in your Kodak Advertising Compe- 
tition, Class... 

Yours truly, 


11. The name and address of the competitor 
must be legibly written on a paper and enclosed 
in a sealed envelope in the same package in 
which the prints are forwarded. There is to be 
no writing on prints or mounts. 

12. We will promptly acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of pictures, and when awards are made 
will send each competitor a list of prize-winners. 

13. Only recognized professional photog- 
raphers conducting a studio will be allowed to 
compete in Class “‘A.’”’ Class ‘‘B” is open to all 
photographers not in above classification. 

14. This contest will close Oct. 1, 1909. 


THE PRIZES 


Class A.— Professional Photographers only. 
Negatives 5 x 7 or larger. 


$500.00 
400.00 
250.00 
150.00 
100.00 

$1,400.00 


Class B.— Amateurs only. Negatives 4 x 5 
or 3} x 54 or larger. 


$300.00 
150.00 
75.00 
50.00 
25.00 
$600.00 

SUGGESTIONS 


The jury will be instructed to award the prizes 
to those contestants whose pictures, all things 
considered, are best adapted to use in Kodak 
(or Brownie Camera) advertising. 

As reproductions of the pictures will often be 
in small sizes, too much detail should not be in- 
troduced. 
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Pictures for reproduction should be snappy — 
vigorous, for they lose much by the half-tone 
process. Where apparatus is introduced, it 
must be up-to-date. If you have n’t the goods, 
you can borrow. 

There may be possibilities in introducing the 
Kodak Film Tank idea. 

It is highly probable that we shall want to 
secure some negatives aside from the prize- 
winners. In such cases special arrangements 
will be made. 

THE JUDGES 

The jury of award will consist of photog- 
raphers and of advertising-men who are fully 
competent to pass upon the work submitted. 
Full attention will be paid, therefore, to the 
artistic and technical merit of the work, as well 
as to its strength from an advertising-standpoint. 
The names of the judges will be stated later. 


WALLACE JOINS CRAMER FORCES 


Tue G. Cramer Dry-Plate Company of St. 
Louis takes pleasure in announcing the addition 
to its staff of Mr. R. James Wallace, F.R.A.S., 
F.A.P.S., etc., the noted photographic inves- 
tigator. Mr. Wallace comes direct from the 
Yerkes Observatory of the University of Chicago 
Faculty, leaving the position which he occupied 
there as head of the Department of Photo-physics 
to undertake the direction of the factory re- 
search laboratory. 

The possession of a thoroughly equipped 
chemico-physical research laboratory devoted 
especially to this work, and one which is prob- 
ably unequaled by any other in this country, 
guarantees the quality of test to which new 
products will be subjected, while the published 
work and prior commercial experience of the 
Cramer experts in trichromatism and general 
photo-engraving assure intelligent consideration 
of the needs of the large and constantly increasing 
number of workers in these lines of business. 


Consultation upon special technical matters 
connected with the photography of light and 
color will always receive prompt and careful 
consideration. 


WHY USE ISOCHROMATIC PLATES? 

THE answer to this question is found in the 
winning prints of the Cramer Prize-Contest an- 
nounced in the March PHoTo-ERA. Every 
brand of Cramer plates is second to none for the 
purpose intended; but when color-values are 
important isochromatic plates are essential. It 
was in order to collect a handsome set of nega- 
tives which would prove this convincingly that 
the contest was conducted. The results were 
highly gratifying, as may be readily imagined 
after examining the second-prize entry, by 
H. W. Spooner, reproduced above. At the left is 
seen the lack of texture, gradation and the simi- 
larity in color-values of most of the flowers 
which resulted from using an ordinary plate. To 
the right are shown the same nasturtiums pho- 
tographed on an isochromatic plate. They are 
so realistic in the original print that one almost 
feels an impulse to touch them. They become 
almost stereoscopic because of the great variety 
of tones recorded. The values are so accurate 
that color is almost suggested. It is here readily 
seen that the flowers were of several shades, 
although the reds, oranges and dark yellows 
were all rendered much alike by the uncorrected 
plate. What is true here also holds good in 
landscape and other work, although sometimes 
not so apparent; but the serious pictorialist can- 
not afford to ignore the importance of correct 
color-values even in views outdoors. In fact, as 
has frequently been stated in PHoTo-ERa, the 
camerist with artistic aims in view will do well to 
adopt a double-coated color-corrected plate and 
use it for all ordinary work; thus, from long 
acquaintance, becoming familiar with its possi- 
bilities and the best manner of working it. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC REFERENCE 
LIBRARY 

DvuRING the past few months we have several 
times mentioned the ‘‘Complete Self-Instructing 
Library of Practical Photography,” which prom- 
ised to be the leading photographic reference- 
work in America. From time to time we have 
been receiving the books as they came from the 
press, and now have the whole set at hand. 

Our March issue contained a complete outline 
of the entire library, but, in accordance with our 
usual custom, we preferred thoroughly to ex- 
amine the matter presented in its pages before 
expressing our opinion. Careful perusal shows 
our first impression to be justified, and we are 
now prepared to endorse this set of books most 
heartily to photographers at large. It will prove 
of the utmost practical value to the absolute tyro, 
the student in photography and the practitioner. 
It would certainly be a good investment for the 
latter to purchase the work for the use of his 
employees when troubles are experienced. On 
the other hand, the student and beginner will at 
once realize the benefit of having a ready solu- 
tion for all his difficulties, as well as an able 
treatise on every important step in photography, 
the whole being bound in handsome, uniform 
style and indexed for quick reference. It brings 
all the information he now has in small books, 
clippings and notes into compact and system- 
atized form, where it will be an ornament to any 
bookcase. Certainly the price is low when one 
considers all these facts. 

Every one of the many subjects covered, from 
the incipient stages of film picture-taking to 
color-photography and those other processes 
more particularly known to and, until recently, 
the pride of the professional, are clearly ex- 
plained by detailed instructions and precise illus- 
trations. Moreover, all this information is the 
result of practical experience. Theorizing ap- 
pears to have no place in this library. 

While it is scarcely to be expected that a work 
of this magnitude will be entirely free from 
errors, especially in its first edition, there is on 
the whole remarkably little to which we would 
take exception; and, summing up our opinion, we 
are willing to be quoted as saying that the work 
will be of immense value and assistance to all 
who at any time, or at any period, have recourse 
to the use of the camera or the making of pic- 
tures by photographic means. 

Write to-day, mentioning PHoTO-ERA, to the 
American School of Art and Photography, Scran- 
ton, Penn., for a copy of the illustrated pro- 
spectus and terms. 


EXPOSURE-METER FRAUDS 


Wir the advent of summer the practice of 
amateur photography is at its height. Then the 
manufacturer of amateurs’ supplies and acces- 
sories reaps his harvest. Among such articles are 
exposure-meters, of which several kinds are on 
the market, but of varying degrees of merit. Of 
the cheaper variety there are two which we do not 
permit to be advertised in this magazine because 


of the dishonest business-methods of their 
makers, and it is well known that we aim to pro- 
tect our readers against swindlers. When in 
doubt, write to us. 

Those desiring to procure a reliable exposure- 
meter at low cost will make no mistake in de- 
ciding in favor of F. M. Steadman’s invention 
advertised in this issue. Mr. Steadman is a 
widely-recognized authority on the subject of 
exposure and light-values, a man of well-known 
business integrity, and his specialties are emi- 
nently reliable. 


MR. DUHRKOOP THE HOST 

WorKERs who contemplate a visit to Dresden 
under the auspices of the Boston Travel Society 
will be interested to learn, first, that if they can- 
not leave with the advertised party, the society 
has several other parties at low prices, details of 
which it will be glad to send on request; and, 
second, that, if the size of the party warrants, 
Mr. Diihrkoop will arrange receptions at the 
American Embassy and also by the Mayor of 
Berlin; likewise, a reception by the Mayor of 
Dresden. The Americans will also share in a 
dinner and other honors to be tendered to the 
visiting photographic societies at Dresden. Mr. 
Dihrkoop assures the editor of PHoTO-ERA that 
everything in his power shall be done to make 
the visit of the American camerists a thoroughly 
delightful event. He himself is one of the guar- 
antors of the Exposition, and is bubbling over 
with enthusiasm in anticipation of a large num- 
ber of visiting camerists from America. No 
matter how many come, or the number of par- 
ties, societies or delegations, he is prepared to 
give them all a hearty welcome and perform the 
part of a delightful, generous host. 

A most noteworthy itinerary has been pre- 
pared, and one at exceptionally low cost, so that 
it should be possible for the average camerist to 
undertake this, the journey of a lifetime. 


JOHN L. YATMAN 


THE many friends of Mr. Yatman, for the 
past ten years" head of the sales-department of the 
American agency, in New York City, of Voigt- 
lander & Sohn, A. G., will be grieved to learn 
that he passed away, suddenly, in Memphis, 
Tenn., April 14 last, while engaged in business 
for his firm. No man in the photographic trade 
enjoyed greater popularity by reason of exem- 
plary traits of character, an attractive, grateful 
personality and conscientious, scrupulous and 
faithful performance of his duty to his employers. 
He endeared himself without effort to every one 
he met, and each and all were the better for hav- 
ing felt the grasp of his kindly and sympathetic 
hand. His absence will be mourned sincerely by 
all who knew him, particularly the members of 
his firm, whose esteem and affection he had so 
notably won. 


Ij you like PHoto-ERA it is because you like 
good work, 
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Making Photography Profitable 
Enlarged Copies Direct 
On the Rendering of Color-Values 
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The photographer looks out 8 for the artistic 
pose, the lighting best suited tothe sudtect, and Z 
CYKO does the rest. No othe: vaper will | 


do it. The only paper which makes real 
sepia prints | by Straight | 


in CORRESPONDING wits ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION PROTO-ERA 


_A portrait is judged by | 
| the print; the. 
negative 
| It matters very little whether the negative is thin, — ; 
contrastive or well balanced, provided the print — ‘i 
| shows perfect tonal gradation and that is what a _ . 
Binghamton, N.Y. 


: 


FILM 


The Film that Lifts Amateur Photography from Guesswork 
to the Realm of Artistic A eee 


ITH Ansco Film you can 
achieve the greatest possible 
success that your equipment 

will allow. 


The Ansco Film gives you not 
merely a photograph—but an artis- 
tically correct rendering of your 
subject — line for line, shadow for 
shadow, tone for tone. 


The latitude of the Ansco Film is 
truly a revelation to the photogra- 
pher—be he novice, amateur, or 
advanced. The marvelous pencilings 
of nature in light and shade—all the 
numberless gradations which the eye 
unconsciously catches—can be de- 
picted with unerring fidelity by the 
Ansco Film. This is what makes 
successful photography. 


And even if your judgment be 
inaccurate as to proper timing, the 
great latitude of the Ansco Film aids 
by giving you an unusually wide 
range, reducing to a minimum your 


loss from over or under exposure. 


The Ansco Film is the highest 
type of film. It has that fineness 
of grain of the emulsion so neces- 
sary in producing a well-balanced 
negative. 

The speed, combining with the 
latitude, permits of snap shots, 
time exposures, interiors, portraits, 
flashlights—all the various branches 
in which the amateur is interested. 
More than this—the Ansco Film 
will render harmonious color values, 
presenting chromatic balance truly 
wonderful. This is especially notice- 
able when prints are made on Cyko 
paper, with which you get as truthful 
a reproduction in monochrome as is 
possible without special apparatus 
for orthochromatic work. 


In short, Ansco is the Jast word in 
film making. Try it—fits any 
camcra; exposure numbers always 
register; non-curling. 


Independent dealers everywhere carry full line of Ansco Film, Cyko 
Paper, and pure, carefully prepared photographic chemicals. If other 
dealers will not supply you, do not blame them. An agreement with 
their manufacturer forbids them. Look for the ANSCO sign. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING: 


A complete photographic library in two volumes, ——e 
the art of making prize-winning pictures. Write for it, or ask your nearest dealer. 


Ansco Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 


PLEASE 
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The Film that Lifts Amateur herigy be ond from Guesswork 


to the Realm of Artistic Ac 


ITH Ansco Film you can 
achieve the greatest possible 
success that your equipment 

will allow. 


The Ansco Film gives you not 
merely a photograph—but an artis- 
tically correct rendering of your 
subject — line for line, shadow for 
shadow, tone for tone. 


The latitude of the Ansco Film is 
truly a revelation to the photogra- 
pher—be he novice, amateur, or 
advanced. The marvelous pencilings 
of nature in light and shade—all the 
numberless gradations which the eye 
unconsciously catches—can be de- 
picted with unerring fidelity by the 
Ansco Film. This is what makes 
successful photography. 


And even if your judgment be 
inaccurate as to proper timing, the 
great latitude of the Ansco Film aids 
by giving you an unusually wide 
range, reducing to a minimum your 
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loss from over or under exposure. 


The Ansco Film is the highest 
type of film. It has that fineness 
of grain of the emulsion so neces- 
sary in producing a well-balanced 
negative. 

The speed, combining with the 
latitude, permits of snap _ shots, 
time exposures, interiors, portraits, 
flashlights—all the various branches 
in which the amateur is interested. 
More than this—the Ansco Film 
will render harmonious color values, 
presenting chromatic balance truly 
wonderful. This is especially notice- 
able when prints are made on Cyko 
paper, with which you get as truthful 
a reproduction in monochrome as is 
possible without special apparatus 
for orthochromatic work. 


In short, Ansco is the /ast word in 
film making. Try it—fits any 
camera; exposure numbers always 
register; non-curling. 


Independent dealers everywhere carry full line of Ansco Film, Cyko 


Paper, and pure, carefully prepared photographic chemicals. 
dealers will not supply you, do not blame them. 
their manufacturer forbids them. 


If other 
An agreement with 
Look for the ANSCO sign. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING: 


A complete photographic library in two volumes, teaching 
the art of making prize-winning pictures. Write for it, or ask your nearest dealer. 


Ausco Company, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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THE VACATIONISTS’ MECCA 
FOR:A COPY OF 
“NEW. ENGLAND VACATION RESORTS” 
BOSTON AND MAINE RAILRO* 
€ EN EPT. BOSTON, 
DESK: 6 53GEN.PASS. DEPT., BOSTON, 


More than One-third of the Professional Photographers in the United States 
Now Use 


CRAMER PLATES 


There is a reason—Cramer Plates Are Better 


G. CRAMER DRY-PLATE CO. 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Witte’s 

Wonder HE well known hot-weather 

Water- Colors qualities of Hammer Plates 


For tinting Photo- 
graphs, Lantern- 
Slides, etc. Self- 
Blending and Trans- 
parent. The best and 
simplest coloring-outfit on the market. Complete set 10 
tints with full directions, 25 cents. Set of 3 good brushes, 
25 cents. Liberal discount to the trade. Sold by lead- 
ing dealers everywhere. ORDER TO-DAY. 

G. W. Witte, Manufacturer, 1213 Race St., Philadelphia 
Dealers west of Pennsylvania order of 

Burke and James, Sole Western Wholesale Agents 
118 W. Jackson Bvd., Chicago, II. 


PINCTOL 


The New Developer for Brown 
Tones on Gaslight Papers 
without Bleaching and 
Redeveloping 

Non-Poisonous and combines 
with Edinol, Ortol, etc., for 
Black Tones and for developing Plates, Films 
and Lantern-Slides. Used in the same manner 
as Metol-Hydro. Sent, post-paid, for 50 cts. 
per oz., or 25 cts. for sample package and print. 

G. W. LEACH, JR. 
37 Weitzenkorn Building Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


have been demonstrated by 
the severest tests of practical use. 
Their ability “to hold up” under 
extremes of heat and humidity is 
unequaled. They are the best. 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Hammer's little book, “A Short Talk 
on Negative Making,” free for the asking 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


ENSIGN FILM 


** A Little Better than the Rest" 
Orthochromatic, Non-Halation, Non-Curlable 
Gives a bright, clear, crisp negative with detail in the highest lights 
as well as in the very deepest shadows. 
A. E. COVELLE & COMPANY 
Photo-Supply Dealers and Opticians 350 Boylston St., Boston 


GRAFLEX 


Cameras, Zeiss Tessars, Compound and Multi-Speed 
Shutters, KODAKS. Everything good in Photogmeny. 
Send stamp for Greatest Photo- Bargain List everpublished 


WILLOUGHBY & A SQUARE DEAL 
814 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


LANTERN -SLIDES COLORED 


Finest Quality of Work $5.00 a dozen 
Slides made to order from negatives, photographs, 
half-tones, drawings, etc. 

EDWARD LITTLE ROGERS 


Box 2899 Boston, Massachusetts 


THERE IS 
NO BETTER WAY TO GET BIG RESULTS 


FROM A SMALL OUTLAY 
THAN THROUGH THE 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT OF PHOTO-ERA 
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“After Shaving 


USE 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


wt & insist that your barber use it also. It is 
tiseptic, and will arora any of the skin dis- 
en contracted 
A positive relief for “Chapped Hands, Chafing, 
and all afflictions of the skin. Bionene all odor 
of perspiration, Get Mennen’s—the original. 
Put UP in non-re fillable boxes— 
the “Box that Lox.” Sold every- 
where or mailed for 25 cents. 
Sample free. 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum 
Toilet Powder. Sample free. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542, 


GERHARD MENNEN, Newark, N. J 


FOR WEARERS OF 
KNEE DRAWERS 


THERE’S A 


BosTON GARTER 


DELIGHTFULLY COMFORTABLE 
TO THE BARE LEG 
NON*ELASTIO, TUBULAR 

KNIT LEG BA 
ELASTIC, ‘ADJUSTABLE 


russen sutton CLASP 
GEORGE FROST CO.,Makers 


BOSTON 


Cotton Pendant, Nickel Plate, 25c. 
Silk Pendant, Gold Plate. - 50c. 
Sample Pair Mailed 
on Receipt of Price 


GOOD ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Photographers 
Are 


Your Feet 
Comfortable? 


Have you tried the 


WORTH CUSHION 
SOLE SHOES? 


My whole life has been spent in the study of making 
a shoe that will bring ease and comfort to aching feet. 
I have the secret. Worth shoes are so constructed that 
they support the arch, distribute the weight evenly, 
are neat and snug fitting. They save the socks, and for 
the summer vacation and those who travel are invaluable. 
No old shoe is more comfortable. The Worth fits the 
foot from the start. Prove it yourself. I know the 


result. 
Men’s . . $4.00 to $6.00 
Women’s $2.00 to $5.00 


Ask your Dealer for them, or, write for our booklet. 


THE CUMMINGS CO., Dept. D. 


406 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

1225 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Hudson and Manhattan Terminal Bldg., New York 
570 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

15 South 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE CAN SUPPLY ALL MATERIALS NEEDED FOR 


The Oil Pigment & Bromile Processes 
Let us send you booklet and descriptive price-list. A postal will 


bring them. 
C. ELMBERGER & CO. 
Dept. B Jefferson Park, Chicago 


LIGHTING 


NO SPOILED 
PLATES 
PERFECT 
NEGATIVES 
Do you wish to achieve 
this? Then write us 
and we will furnish 
you details regard- 
ing our electric 


REGINA 
STUDIO LAMP 


and Printing-Table 
Illustrated price-list with 
sample prints 
Regina Arc Lamp Co. 
Cologne-Sulz, Germany 
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With joy he tramps through field and wood, 
Fatigue he never feels ; 

He fits his shoes, as each one should, 
With Pneumatic CusHion HEELs. 


PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEEL COMPANY 19 Lincoln Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway and 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated and 
accessible to all surface lines 


Ideal Location 
Near Theaters, Shops 
and Central Park 
New and Fire-proof 
Strictly First Class in 


Every Respect 
All Outside Rooms Folding Kodak = 
No Carpets And all Hand Cameras can be 


All Hardwood Floors 
and Oriental Rugs 
European Plan 


fitted with 
Compound or Koilos Shutters and 


Steinheil Lenses 


Transient rates, $2.50 with bath, and up. Send for Cetalagun 
Restaurant Unexcelled Prices Reasonable 
Herbert & Huesgen 
Send for Booklet 
Sole U. S. Agents 


311 Madison Ave. New York City 


Harry P. Stimson R. J. Bingham 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial Formerly with Hotel Woodward 
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HEADQUARTERS 


Photographers’ Association 
of America 


JULY 19-24, 1909 


HOTEL SENECA 


Rochester's new fire-proof hotel. European Plan. 
Rates, $1.50 per day and upwards 


A. M. WOOLLEY, Manager 


BIJOU DREAM | 
545 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 
B. F. KEITH, Proprietor 


VERY photographer will be interested to 

see the motion-pictures and stereopticon- 
views shown daily from g a.M. to 10.30 P.M- 
Subjects of local interest pictured, and special 
attention given to current events. 


For Men Only 


Hotel Eggleston 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


EWLY furnished and decorated; centrally 

located, corner Main and Stone Streets. 
Three minutes’ walk from Photographic Con- 
vention Hall. Excellent Grill-room service. 
Special Club Luncheons. Rooms, with and 
without bath, $1.00 per day and upwards. 


A. H. McGREAL, Proprietor 


European Plan 


WRITE THE 


SEYMOUR CO. 


76 Duane Street, 
New York City 


for a sample book of 


Neutral Art Tints 


for mounting photographs 
artistically 


POST-CARD 
VIEWS 
of your own city made to order in 
$7.20 
Hand-Colored 


Made f fair phot 
weeks. for samples 
Valentine, Easter, Florals, Com- 


ics, etc. From maker to dealer 
National Colortype Co. 
Dept. 2 innati 


cinnati, 


| PHOTO- 
Higgins’ | MOUNTER 
PASTE 


The kind you are sure to use 
with continuous satisfaction 


At Dealers Generally 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


Manufacturers 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


The Right Kind of aSHUTTER 


DOES ITS WORK SMOOTHLY, AND DOES IT EVERY 
TIME. The right kind of a shutter is an insurance against 
annoyance and delay. A shutter that has the endorsement 
of years of usage by thousands of the best photographers is 
pretty certain to be about the best obtainable. Such a one is the 


PACKARD-IDEAL 


It is made in all sizes and styles for time and instantaneous ex- 
posures, and each one is sold under an ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE. 
Write for a booklet describing the various styles. All dealers 
carry them, and remember, they are manufactured only by 


MICHIGAN PHOTO SHUTTERCO. 


206 East Water Street, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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PHOTO-ERA, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Thirty Cents per Agate Line. Minimum Four Lines). MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL ORDERS. Forms Close the Fifth of Each Month Preceding the Date of Issue 


383 BOYLSTON STREET, 


BOSTON 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Studio in mountains, health and summer resort; fine 
business, established fourteen —_ d 11x to 
$7. Ill health cause of selling. A. 

Lake, N. Y. 


. Allen, 38 Beocdwer, Saranac 


LIGHTING IN PHOTOGRAPHY. New and simple method by 
daylight and artificial light, both in the skylight and at home; illus- 
trated prospectus sent free on demand. C. Klary, 103 Avenue de 
Viliiers, Paris, France. 


PRIZE-WINNING AND OTHER ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHS 
by Paul Fournier may be purchased from him direct. Prints will 
be sent on inspection to any one interested, and express oo will 
be paid both ways. PAUL FOURNIER, East Aurora, 


SENSITIZING POWDERS. For making permanent blue, black 
or brown prints on cloth, paper, wood, leather, etc. 25 cents per 
oz., post-paid. Regular price, 50 cents. Complete price-list of Photo- 
Specialties on application. STEPHENSON CHEMICAL Co., 250 Vance 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


AN IDEAL PORTRAIT LENS. No. 5, Extra Rapid Euryscope, 
focus 17 1-2 inches, for 8 x 10 to 11x 14 plates. Regular price, $135.00. 
Mine, $50.00 cash. Address, E. Maur, 69 Crawford St., Roxbury, Mass. 


FOR SALE: 8 x 10 camera with plate-holder complete. Also an- 
tique guns, pistols and clocks at reasonable prices. Thomas N, 
Wunder, Columbia, Pa. 


MEMBERS WANTED 


NEGATIVES WANTED 


CORRESPONDENCE CAMERA CLUB now forming: many new, 
unique and valuable features ; membership $1.00 yearly, or send stamp 
for particulars. P. Mitchell, Box 41, Helmetta, N. J. 


WANTED. TO BUY NEGATIVES from 5 x 7 up, and right of 
same, of attractive , figures, children or young 
ladies. Address, pete STupIo, 234 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


A SKETCHING-CAMERA 


out the few in stock, $1.25, post-paid. 


Excellent for studying the composition of any subject before photographing it. Constructed of japaned 
metal, provided with a suitable lens and fitting all tripods, 


PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


COMPLETE FOR $1.25 


Regular price, $2.50. Our price, to close 


THE WHOLE STORY OF EXPOSURE FOR 25 CENTS 


‘*Steadman’s Complete Exposure-Method 
and Home-Portrait Helps”’ 
In one book for the vest-pocket, illustrated. 
Based on natural, not arbitrary, principles. 
Used constantly in my own home-portraiture. 
Post-paid, 25 Cents 


Post-paid, 75 Cents 


Both book and scale are adapted to Brownie and other fixed-focus cameras 
“Home-Portraiture,”’ for five years the standard work on the subject, leather edition 
Separately at the prices quoted, or all three for $1.00 


F. M. Steadman, Philadelphia, Pa., General Delivery, E. 


‘““The Aaba Exposure-Scale’”’ 
Of all exposure-scales the celluloid Aaba Scale 
is the simplest and handiest. After setting one 
slide for the plate-speed there remains but one 


slide to move in actual practice. 
Post-paid, 50 Cents 


selves. 


tisement was dated. 


PHOTO-ERA GUARANTEES 


the trustworthiness of every advertisement which appears in its pages. Our object is to secure only 
such advertisers as will accord honorable treatment to every subscriber. We exercise the greatest care 
in accepting advertisements and publish none which has not been proved desirable by the most search- 
ing investigation. Thus our subscribers, in patronizing the advertisers we vouch for, protect them. 


If, despite our precautions, the improbable should occur and a subscriber be subjected to unfair or 
dishonest treatment, we will do our utmost to effect a satisfactory adjustment, provided that, in answer- 
ing the advertisement, PHOTO-ERA was mentioned in writing as the medium in which it was seen. 
The complaint, however, must be made to us within the month for which the issue containing the adver- 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Editor and Publisher 
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HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Weekly Twin-Screw 
Passenger Service 


Between NEW YORK and 


BOULOGNE- 
SUR-MER (FRANCE) 


314 hours from either Paris 
or London 


Luxurious Comfort 
Excellent Cuisine 
Efficiency 


NEW AMSTERDAM 


17,250 tons 


NOORDAM 


12,540 tons 


RYNDAM 


12,540 tons 


NEW YORK CITY 
39 Broadway 

CHICAGO, ILL, - 3 

69 Dearborn Street eee 

BOSTON, MASS. 


84 State Street 24,170 tons register 


NEW GIANT TWIN-SCREW STEAMER ROTTERDAM” 
37,190 tons displacement 


ROTTERDAM 


(HOLLAND) 
Short Route to the Rhine 
Country and all parts of 
Europe 


Safety 
Marconi Wireless 
Submarine Signal 

Receiver 


POTSDAM 
12,600 tons 


STATENDAM 
10,490 tons 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
121 So. Third Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
219 St. Charles Street 
TORONTO, CAN. 


ST, LOUIS, MO. 
Cor, Locust aud Ninth Streets 


For General Information, Illustrated Handbook, etc., apply to 


saw HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


4° Toronto Street 


MONTREAL, CAN, 
278 St. James Street 


GO TO EUROPE 


AND THE 
DRESDEN EXPOSITION 


With a special party of photographers 
sailing from New York, June 22, ’09 


Leisurely travel, visiting pictorial centers in Holland, 
Germany, the Rhine, the Austrian Tyrol, 
Italy, Switzerland and France 


Select party, superior accommodations, low 
price and special opportunities to use a camera 
( Other popular-priced tours later ; various routes. ) 


Send for detailed itinerary 


THE BOSTON TRAVEL SOCIETY 
420 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


WELLINGTON 
Self-Toning Paper 


MATTE OR GLOSSY 


Fixing in hypo only, it yields the richest 
of tones and permanent prints. 


Try asample dozen. Any size will be sent 
post-paid at the following prices: 


.. « Say .. 


Post-cards, 25 cents 


Descriptive price-list of all the Wellington 
English papers will be sent on request. 


RALPH HARRIS & CO. 
26 Bromfield Street, Boston, U. S. A. 
Sole United States Agents 
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THE MOST FAMOUS PICTURE IN THE WORLD | 


Original, by Liotard, in the Dresden Gallery 
Registered Trade-Mark of 


WALTER BAKER & CO., LTD. | 
Dorchester, Mass. | 
| 
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FOR EVERY USER 
PYRO 


For a good, clean and 
energetic developer, 
one that will give full 
detail, together with 
snappiness, I like 


AGFA PYRO 


Boston, February 10, 1909 


SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS 


BERLIN ANILINE WORKS 
213 WATER STREET, NEW YORK 
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FREE 


It contains much valuable 
information about developing- 
papers; also our sepia-in-first- 
development formula and 
others worth having. 


READY JUNE Ist 


If you have never used our 
papers, ask for free samples 
d and state whether for profes- 


sional or amateur use. 


KILBORN PHOTO-PAPER CoO. 
122-130 FIRST AVENUE CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


SYLVAR CELLS 


The best lens will make the finest picture. Have you tried the Sylvar? 
The new high-grade anastigmat. It will fit the 3A Kodak without alter- 
ation. Send for descriptive circular and learn all about it. 


HAUFF’S DEVELOPERS 


Metol, Ortol, Amidol, Pyrol and Glycin are the most reliable for films, 
plates or papers. Send for “‘ Hauff on Modern Developers.’’ It describes 


them fully. All dealers or 


G. GENNERT 


IMPORTER 
24-26 East 13th St., New York 16-20 State St., Chicago 
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$40.00 has been offered 
to the publisher of PHOTO- 
ERA for this page by a 
responsible firm, but was 
promptly refused, since the 
price is $50.00, net. 


A thoroughly scientific paste for fine Photography and Artistic work 


DAY’S WHITE PASTE 


WILL NOT SPOT because it is absolutely neutral. 

WILL NOT WRINKLE the most delicate paper or curl the 
mounted pictures, and the particles are so fine that every atom sticks, 

IT IS SMOOTH as a cold cream, and stays in perfect condition 
till entirely used up. That is one reason why IT IS THE CHEAPEST; 
besides, you get more of it in a package. Day’s half-pint, pint and 
quart jars contain full 10, 20 and 40 ounces (not 8, 15, 32 ounces). 
. ‘dd The 6-Ib. and 12-Ib. pails give most for the money. 6b. pails, $1.00. 
\ 


NEWSPAPER 
to amateur or professional 


paste 
= DIAMOND PASTE CO., 70 Hamilton St, ALBANY, NEW YORK 


—. BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE Wellcome’s Photographic 
hand Cameras and Lenses. Carry a full en of latest EXPOSURE- RECORD and DIARY, 1909 
Kodak seen. Premo and Graflex; also supplies. Send A Pocket Eoudonte and guide to correct exposure, development, 
jor Sergan-met ‘oning, intensification, etc. Nota word wasted 
GLOECKNER & NEWBY Price, 50 cents, post-paid 
171 Broadway NEW YORK CITY PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


WOLLENSAK 
VELOSTIGMAT 


Series I, F6.8 made in all sizes from 
34x44 to 11 x 14, and Series III, F9.5, 90- 
degree wide angle made from 5x7 to11x14. 

The Velostigmat is distinctively a high- 
grade anastigmat and, while sold at moderate 


price, compares favorably with any lens of 
this type on the market. It has every optical correction, and, whether 
mounted in barrel or shutter, is finished in black enamel with white engrav- 
ing. All “ Wollensak”’ products are for sale by dealers everywhere. Write 
for complete new catalog. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 


290 CENTRAL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


IN 
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The Artist’s Instrument 


The Novice’s Educator 


Just Ordinary 
Common Sense 
Manipulates It 


The Master Hand easily bends ARGO Gas- 
light Paper to his will because of its wonder- 
ful latitude and wide variety. 


The Beginner ACQUIRES the Art of the 
Master by ECONOMICAL EXPERIENCE. 


Get a Defender “TIPSTER” -- Free 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY C0., 


ARGO PARK, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Use 
Ensign Films 


and get a good result from every exposure 


ROLLABLE ' RELIABLE 
NON-CURLABLE 


Fit all modern film-cameras and developing-machines. Sample mailed 
on receipt of usual list-price. Agents wanted where not represented 


CHICAGO 
16-20 State St. 


er 


and 


FROM 


MARTHA 
wASANE ton | | THE STUDIO 
New York’s 
EXCHANGE 


Exclusive Woman’s Hotel 


29 E. 29th STREET 
Near 5th Ave. Any good, salable Camera or 
Lens taken in trade. Money back 
European Plan 
Restaurant and Tea Room for men and women. 450 
Rooms with Telephone. Baths free on each floor. oar 
Rates, $1.00 and up 
Convenient to subway and cross-town car-lines C. W. SHEPARD 
Center of Theater and Shopping-District 110 Tremont Street, Boston 
A. W. EAGER 
PLEASE MENTION -PHOTO-ERA 
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CARL 
ZEISS 

Ic 
TESSAR 


F:3.5 F:4.5 


MADE IN 
GERMANY: 


The fastest anastigmat 
lens known produced 
this picture. 

Send for Catalog and “ Hints 


on the Selection of 
Zeiss Lenses” 


OPTICIAN 


106 East 23d St., New York 


Branches: New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul, London, Paris 


We are the sole importers of GERMAN-MADE CARL ZEISS LENSES 


Century Cameras 


The highest degree of photographic efficiency 
combined with substantial construction and 
richness of finish constitute 
CENTURY QUALITY. 

Our Catalog, free on request, fully describes Century Cam- 

eras, Cirkut Cameras and Century View Cameras. 
CENTURY CAMERA DIVISION, 

KobDaAk Co. Rochester, N. Y. 


Graflex 
Cameras 


Some things you can do with a 
Graflex 


Make exposures from time to 1-1000 of a second. 
Make “‘ Snap Shots” indoors. 
Make instantaneous exposures on dark days. 

See the composition of the picture, right side up, full 
size of negative up to the instant of exposure. 
Secure better photographs than with any other camera. 
Graflex Cameras may be used with Roll Film, Plates 

or Film Pack. 
Graflex Cameras from $60.00 to $200.00. 
Catalog free at your dealer's, or, 
Folmer & Schwing Division 
EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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It is better to fit the mount or folder to the print than 
the print to the mount. 


Olds Stratford 


Olds Cloister 
{Qhododendron 


OVERS and Bristols very materially assist the photographer in this direction because 
there are so many colors, finishes, textures and styles to select from. 


OR sale by most photographic supply or wholesale paper-houses. We will send 
sample-books. 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY, MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 
The “Strathmore Quality” Mills 


> 


ISOSTICMAR 


The new Anastigmat adopted by the U. S. Gov’t, leading 


newspapers and amateurs. 


For Dark Days and Interiors 
Use the wonderful, extra rapid Series II, F. 5.8. The 
ISOSTIGMAR is intensely rapid, taking snap-shots in the 
rain (send for sample photo) and sells for half the price of 
others. 


Liberal Exchange System 
Change your old-style lens for an Isostigmar. Send de- 
scription. We offer liberal terms, or we will 
send on 10 days’ trial or through your dealer. 


The Franklin Enlarging Outfits 
are convenient, compact, portable, adapted to 
all forms of light. Price, from $24.00 up. Send 
for lists of Isostigmars, Enlarging Outfits and 
Photoscript for Titling Negatives. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE 
Dept. K. 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IMPROVE YOUR 
PICTURES 


OOKE Anastigmat Lenses 
C are made in different series 

for different purposes. Each 
type of Cooke Lens is the best that 
money and brains can produce for 
the purpose re- 
quired. The Ser- 
ies II and Series 
IV for high speed 
pictures and home 
portraiture. Ser- 
ies III and IIla 
for snapshots and landscapes; 
Series V for copying and commercial 
photography, and the Series VI for 
artistic portraiture in the studio. 
The best universal lenses are the 
Series III and Series II Ta. 

Cooke Lenses are imported by 
us from our model factory at Lei- 
cester, England, and are mounted 
by us at New York to all makes 
of shutters. 

Write for a catalogue and describe your 


work, We can help you choose 
the right lens. 


TAYLOR. JAYLors Hopson.Lz 


1135 Broadway, New York 


IN CORRESPONDING 


IT WEIGHS ONLY 
16 ounces 


IT MEASURES ONLY 


2% x 356x5™% inches 


IT COSTS ONLY 


$6.00 


Premoette 


No. 1A 


A new Premoette, for 214 x 414 pic- 
tures, that will surprise you by its re- 
markable compactness. 

A dainty little daylight loading camera— 
the simplest to operate—the easiest to load 
—the most convenient of all to carry. And 
it makes splendid pictures. 

Fitted with Premoette Automatic Shutter 
and Single Achromatic Lens, at $6.00. 

Premoette No. 1A Special for the 
same size pictures, has Single Valve Au- 
tomatic Shutter and Double Rapid 
Rectilinear Lens. Price, $10.00. 


Catalogue of this and fifty other styles and sizes of 
Premos at the dealer’s, or write us to send it to you, 
postage free. 


IMPORTANT-— In writing, please be sure 
to specify PREMO catalogue. 


Rochester Optical Division 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


South Street 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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To the Dealer 
Who Isn’t Tied 


@ The purpose of this advertisement is to get in wy 
touch with every dealer who is not "prohibited" from 
selling more than one make of camera. 


@ Write us today for catalog and sales proposal. 


@ Seneca Cameras are the best built, most modern and 
easiest to sell---they have to be for they have to stand 
on their own merits against trade restrictions. 


If you are so situated that you can handle an independ- 


‘ ent line we will show you how to make the big money. 


SENECA CAMERA MFG. CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


This Anastigmat 
Lens does the work 
of four ordinary 
lenses ; has two dis- 
similar combina- 
tions, either of 
which can be used 
alone or combined, 
giving three different foca) lengths. 
Can be used for every class of photogra- 
phy including Landscape, Portraiture, 
Photo Engraving, ete. 


e e e 
Dallmeyer Stigmatic Series Il 
F. 6. CONVERTIBLE 
is the most serviceable Anastigmat Lens made. Gives exquisite definition 
over a large field at full aperture. Absolute freedom from astigmatism. 
Wide Angle capacity 85°. 
Ask your dealer or write us for complete description and price list of Dallmeyer Lenses 


BURKE & JAMES ia CHICAGO 


SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS 
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A WONDERFUL 
NEW LENS 


Pancratic Telephoto 


A complete lens in cells ready to 
fit your shutter, superior in every 
NS/ respect to telephoto attachments 
and moderate in price. 

WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


Gundlach-Manhattan Optical Co. 


765 Clinton Ave. So., Rochester, N. Y. 


SCHERING’S PYRO 


IS THE BEST DEVELOPER 
WHY ? BECAUSE it gives beautiful 


gradations; its use is economi- 
cal; it need not stain plate or fingers, and 
is adapted to all kinds of exposures 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL IN RED ON 
EVERY PACKAGE 


REGISTERED. 
EVERY DEALER SELLS IT 


is paramount. 


There is a Goerz Lens for work in which quickness 


There is a Goerz Lens for sharp detail work which 
has a wide angle. 
There is a Goerz Lens for long-distance work which 


Your dealer can 
equip your Camera 
with the Goerz Lens 
whether it is a Seneca, 
Century, Ansco, 
Premo or any Kodak 


DAGOR 
LENSES 


ac 


brings the object especially near. 

Enough of cach of these three qualities is combined in the 
Goerz Dagor to make it the best all-around lens for the man 
who doesn’t wish to specialize but who wants one lens capable 
of the widest range of work. 


Everyone who wishes to do really serious and good photographic work should insist on having his 
camera equipped with the Goerz Dagor. Any dealer in cameras or optical goods has, or can get, the 
Dagor. Our free catalogue sent on request describes Goerz Lenses, the XL Sector Shutter (quick, smooth, 


compact and accurate). Trieder Binoculars (small in size, yet powerful) and Anschutz Cameras. 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO., Office and Factory:79 East 130th Street, New York u 


Dealers’ Distributing Agencies: In Chicago—Jackson & Semmelmeyer; San Francisco—Hirsch & Kaiser; 1o Canada—R. F. Smith, Montreal. 
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Eastman Kodak ew 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


ZEISS-KODAK f. 6.3. 


A lens of quality for the camera of 
quality. 

For a long time we have been planning 
to produce an anastigmat lens, so good, 
and so peculiarly well adapted to Kodak 


requirements that we could place the 


name ‘‘ Kodak’’ upon it. 

Toinsure such quality we called upon 
the greatest lens makers in the world and 
stated our requirements, To fulfill our 
demands was no easy task—everything a 
good lens should be, and a little bit 
more. 

We have found it—have experimented 
with, and so fully tested it that both its 
makers and ourselves are willing to have 
the words ‘‘ Zeiss,’’ ‘‘ Kodak’ engraved 
on its mount. 

These two names, recognized the world 
over as standing for highest quality, when 
found in combination on a Jens mount can 
mean but one thing—that that lens is 
right. 

The Zeiss-Kodak lens has great speed, 
f. 6.3, is of very compact construction, 
and mounted in a strictly first-class man- 
ner—and in addition has the quality and 
will do the work. 

The No. 1A F. P. Kodak Special fitted 
with the No. 2 Zeiss-Kodak lens and 
Compound Shutter lists for $46.30; with 
the B. & L. Auto. or Kodak Auto. 
Shutter $40. 50. 


No. 3 F. P. Kodak fitted with the No. 
2 Zeiss- Kodak lens and Compound Shutter 
lists for $48.80; with Volute Shutter 
$53.80; with B. & L. Auto or Kodak 
Auto Shutter $43.00. 

The No. 3A F. P. Kodak fitted with 
No. 4 Zeiss-Kodak lens and Compound 
Shutter lists for $61.40; with Volute 
Shutter $63.90. 

The No. 4 F. P. Kodak fitted with 
No. 4 Zeiss-Kodak Lens and Compound 
Shutter lists for $61.40 ; with Volute Shut- 
ter $63.90. 

The No. 4A F. Kodak fitted with No. 5 
Zeiss-Kodak Lens and Compound Shutter 
lists for $83.45; with Volute Shutter 
$85.70; with B. & L. Auto. Shutter, 
$72.50. 

The No. 4A Speed Kodak, fitted with 
No. 5 Zeiss-Kodak Lens, Focal Plane 
Shutter lists at $90.00. 

Also in barrels, 

Any Kodak dealer will gladly prove the 
merits of the Zeiss- Kodak anastigmat. 


“The Modern Way 
IN 


Picture Making” 


helps to perfect pictures. 


The best book for the amateur 
ever written. 


Nearly two hundred beautifully 
illustrated pages. 


Bound in cloth—One Dollar. 


All Dealers. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


BALL BEARING. 


The new Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter 
provides a marked advance in the effi- 
ciency of the hard-to-improve Nos. 3, 3A 
and 4 Folding Pocket Kodaks. 

The Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter 
embodies a new principle in shutter con- 
struction, operating with remarkable 
smoothness and precision. The leaves 
are made in five segments, mounted 
entirely on ball bearings, and open and 
close in the form of a star, admitting a 
much larger amount of light in the same 
space of time than any other between the 
lens type of shutter. 

The smooth frictionless action of this 
shutter makes it possible to work it with 
a bulb half the ordinary size. Ithas, also, 
variable indicated speeds of yy, and 
seconds, and operates for ‘‘ bulb’”’ or 
‘*time’’ exposures. Is automatic in 
action, working with bulb or finger release, 
and has iris diaphragm graduated from 4 
to 128. Is also fitted with indicator for 
registering each exposure as made. 

The Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter is 
handsome in appearance, mechanically 
correct, and adds materially to the effec- 
tiveness and appearance of the camera. 


EIGHT BY TENS 
With a Pocket Kodak. 


When the 1909 amateur wants to make 
an eight by ten of some favored bit of 
landscape, he does not mournfully con- 
template a huge and bulky outfit, and do 
mathematical stunts trying to figure out 
just how much that outfit is going to weigh 
before he gets it back home again. Not 
he, out he goes with his little pocket 
Kodak, makes just the exposures he wants 
of the predetermined picture, and usually 
finds several more equally interesting sub- 
jects that the weight of the old time outfit 
would have prevented him even thinking 
of looking for. When all the exposures 
are made back goes the little Kodak into 
his pocket, and home he goes, and ¢hen, 
where everything is comfortable and con- 
venient makes his desired eight by tens. 

The Brownie Enlarging Camera does it 
so simply that it looks almost foolish. 
Just a long light tight cone with a negative 
holder at one end, and a paper holder at 
the other, with a lens inside at just the 
right distance to insure the focus being 
exact. 

After his small negatives have been 
made, all he has to do is to put the small 
negative in one end, a sheet of Bromide 
or Velox paper in the other end of the 
Brownie Enlarging Camera and place it 
out in the daylight for a few moments. 
Develop and fix and there is a big picture 
to be proud of—and no pack horse work 
for any part of it. Convenient, easy and 
simple—the regular Kodak way. ,. 

And the cost? But a trifle— 

No. 2 Brownie Enlarging Camera, for 5x7 


enlargements from 24% x 34 negatives, $2.00 
No. 3, ditto, for 6%x8% enlargements 

from 34% x4 negatives, - - - - - .00 
No. 4, ditto, for 8x 10 enlargements from 


4x5 negatives (will also take 34% x 5% 
negatives), - - - - - = = - = = 4.00 


THE KODAK PORTRAIT ATTACHMENT— 
invaluable for photographing small objects 
at close range. 

The Price is 50 Cents. 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


DEVELOPMENT IS EASY WITH A 


Kodak Film Tank 


Any time, any place, the Tank will 
afford the best possible results. The 
experience is in the Tank. 


THE PRICE. 


Brownie Kodak Film Tank. For use with No. 1, No. 2, and No. 2 wun 
Pocket Brownie Cartridges, complete, $2 

3%-inch Kodak Film Tank. For use with all Kodak or oe Cartridges 
having a film width of 3!4 inches or less, complete, 

5-inch Kodak Film Tank. For use with all Kodak and Brownie Cartridges 

having a film width of 5 inches or less, complete, > 

7-inch Kodak Film Tank. For use with ~~ 5 piaattaed Kodak or shorter 
film Cartridges, complete, . 7.50 


All Dealers. 
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Highest Price, Largest 
Sale—that tells the story of 


SEED 
SUPREMACY 


M. A. SEED DRY PLATE CO., 
ST LOUIS, MO. 
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For “soing-away” time— 


VELOX 


POST CARDS 


Just slip a pacKage or two in your 
vacation outfit and send home 
pictures that tell the story. 


Nepera Division, 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The plate without frills— 


Standard 
Thermic 


A HIGH SPEED, ALL AROUND 
PLATE FOR USE IN 


ANY CLIMATE. 


STANDARD DRY PLATE DIVISION, 
EASTMAN KODAK Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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aRISTo 


Novice simplicity, expert 
results— 


RISTO 
GOLD PAPER 


\ 


Rich sepia tones—print, wash and 
fix in Hypo. 


Absolutely permanent. 


AMERICAN ARISTOTYPE DIVISION, 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
All Dealers. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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